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Bike Web Supporters are safe, too 


They're made under the most sanitary conditions 


y MAY be only a small difference between “safe” and “out,” 
but it’s an important one in a ball game. Every coach and 
trainer knows that, and every coach and trainer knows that 
the difference between safe and unsafe equipment is just as 
important. Even the best athletes cannot get good results in any 
sport without adequate equipment. Not only is poor equip- 
ment unsafe, it hampers performance—it is bad for morale. 
To get winning teams, the best of everything must be used. 



















That’s why coaches and trainers consider carefully before 
they order or recommend supporters. They know that a really 
dependable supporter is one of the most important items of 
equipment in any sport. So they make sure that the 
supporters they buy are constructed of good ma- 
terials — under sanitary conditions. They refuse 
to take chances with unsanitary, carelessly 
made supporters. 

They specify Bike —the supporter that’s 
worn by 2 out of 3* athletes throughout the 
country—the supporter that is made of the 
finest materials with the same care given 
surgical dressings. Don’t take chances. 

Do as these thousands of coaches and ee] 
GRE TO Play) 


trainers do—get the best—Bike! 
QS Lo, 











@ Bike athletic supporters are made 
under sanitary conditions equalled 
only in the manufacture of delicate 
surgical dressings. Only the finest 
materials go into them, and their 
manufacture is carried out with the 
greatest care—the most painstaking 
workmanship. You can always count 
on Bike! 















*Impartial survey by A. C. Nielsen Co., 
revealed 2 out of 3 athletes wear Bike. 

















Banning Grove Camp, where coaches will stay 


CATALINA ISLAND COACHING SCHOOL 


Catalina Island, California 
AUGUST 9 to 14, 1937 


(The All-American Coaching School) 


Avalon Bay, Santa Catalina Island 





® A coaching school in the paradise of the Pacific with an All-American staff 
at a nominal cost is attracting the attention of every football and basketball 
coach in the United States and Canada. 

The names of Howard Jones, Jimmy Phelan, Bill Spaulding and Tom Leib JIMMY PHELAN 
are synonymous with football. The same is true of Caddy Works, Sam Barry, 
Jimmy Needles and Everett Case in basketball. 

Phelan and Jones have developed teams of national prominence at the Uni- 
versities of Washington and Southern California, while Spaulding and Leib 
have been equally successful at U. C. L. A. and Loyola. 

Jimmy Needles coached the U. S. Olympic champions in basketball at Berlin, 
while Sam Barry at Southern California and Caddy Works at U. C. L. A. have 
developed outstanding teams in the Pacific Coast Conference, and have advo- - 
cated the new rule for elimination of the tip which will be in effect next season. 

: Everett Case of Frankfort, Indiana, High School is the outstanding prep coach 
Wie OAT a | in the Middle West. 

TOM LEIB Many coaches plan to drive to the Coast by auto, while the railroads and bus 
lines have special summer reduced rates. The School will be held on Catalina 
Island at the beautiful Banning Grove private camp. All coaches in attendance 
will be taken to Hollywood where they will be shown the movie stars in make-up 
and the workings of motion picture production. Bathing, golfing, deep sea 
fishing, sail and speed boating are the popular diversions at Catalina. 


Tuition $25.00 


For further information address: 


JUSTIN M. "SAM" BARRY 
Athletic Department 
University of Southern California 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


A FREE TRIP FOR 100 COACHES 


How would you like to attend the Catalina Island Coaching School on beautiful 
Catalina Island, see Hollywood and enjoy the golden West with expenses paid? 

To 100 coaches residing in Middle Western, Southern and Eastern states who 
are willing to spend their spare time for two weeks before June 1 on my advertising 
proposition, I offer to provide railroad and Pullman transportation to Los Angeles 








JIMMY NEEDLES 














and return, tuition at the Coaching School and room and board on the Island during ¥ 

the School. This is positively limited to 100 Coaches who are ae to work in ‘f 
aS i their spare time, for two weeks. Write EVERETT N. CASE, HIGH SCHOOL, hohe f 
SAM BARRY casa EVERETT CASE 
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As official 


as the Referee! 


Ww? EN the referee’s whistle sends America’s top- 
rank elevens into action, the chances are that 
you'll find the famous Spalding Official J5-V Foot- 
ball very much in evidence... delivering the sort 
of performance that makes the front page! 

To begin with, the J5-V is official, to its last 
stitch—official in size, shape, and weight. And you 
can count on it to stay that way through the most 
grueling punishment the toughest team can give it. 


It’s easy to understand why this is so. The bal- 
anced construction of the J5-V is the result not 
only of scientific experiments in the laboratory but 
also of many, many seasons in actual play. It is de- 
signed to give maximum distance on passes and 





punts — and when place-kicked, to fly far and 
straight. 


H5-V for high-school play 


The Spalding H5-V Football is the ball you’ll want 
for prep and high-school play. Patterned closely 
after its famous brother, the J5-V— it’s official in 
every respect— it’s rugged, and one of the finest 
scholastic balls money can buy. 


Your Spalding representative will gladly show 
you both the J5-V and the H5-V. And be sure to 
see Spalding’s new line of football equipment for 
1937—the latest in helmets, shoulder pads, jerseys, 
pants, shoes and other high-quality accessories. 


shaking ly 
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GUARD YOUR TEAM POWER WITH 
WILSON SUPER-PROTECTIVE EQUIPMENT 





@ Football games are won by your strategy and the players who 
execute it. Thus, player protection is the big word in winning 
football. Wilson Super-Protective Football Equipment has 
proved itself the big word in giving such protection. 


A 100% PROTECTION RECORD 
READ WHAT CHARLIE BACHMAN SAYS: 


“Michigan State College went through the 1936 football sea- 
son, Carrying a squad of 78 players, without a single football 
hip or thigh injury. The reason? Wilson’s Super-Protective 
Equipment.” 

That’s just one of the remarkable records made by leading 
universities, colleges, and prep schools that use Wilson Super- 
Protective Equipment. Give your team the benefit of such 
protection. 

Michigan State Varsity Models posed for the photographs 
illustrated on this page. They show how Wilson built-for-action 
Super-Protective Equipment is anatomically designed to safe- 
guard vulnerable parts and allow utmost freedom of action. 
The special design and liberal use of air-light cellular rubber 
gives maximum protection with minimum weight. Pants are 
made in special length of leg and waist to suit tall, short, and 
medium height players. This means better looks, as well as 
better protection and freer action. 


Mt pays lo play” 


Wilbon 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. cHICAGO, NEW YORK and Other Leading Cities 


THIGH GUARD. You can readily see the advantages 
of this corrugated fibre pad. Covered with felt, holds 
its shape. 

1. Wide rim of air-light cellular rubber on inside 
of pad. 

2. Canvas cover extending from cellular rubber 
rim over center gives air cushioning protection in 
this area. 











it 


SHOULDER PADS. A beautiful job. Light weight —form- 
fitting—giving full protection to vital parts with special 
cushioning against shock at nerve centers: 

1. Double layer air-light cellular rubber beneath fibre over 
the shoulder. 

2. Especially designed epaulets, hinged for action and car- 
ried forward to guard front of shoulder socket. 

3. Cantilever designed shoulder caps cushioned by air-light 
cellular rubber, hinged to allow cap to follow arms in 
tackling. Full protection for the deltoid muscle. 













HIP PAD. Here’s real protection for your blockers. Gives 
full protection to spine and pelvic bones, yet light in weight. 


1. An exclusive Wilson feature of this cupped fibre pelvic 
bone protector is the cushioning air doughnut underneath. 


2. One piece fibre spine and tail bone protector. 
3. Double arch across back prevents stretching. 


4. Leather belt and buckle prevents pad from working out 
of position. 


FOOTBALL PANTS. These two-piece form-fitting pants are 
designed to carry protective pads inside without hampering 
the player. Hol-Tite, an exclusive Wilson feature, holds 
thigh guard in any desired position. 

1. Pocket sewed to pants to hold thigh guards. 

2. Hol-Tite. This exclusive Wilson feature is an adjustable 
elastic band, holding the guard in place. 

3. Gusset at back of leg can be let out to provide 2 inch 
additional circumference around leg. 

4. Pocket open at top and laced to thigh guard holds 
knee pad. 





Charles Bachman is retained on Wilson’s advisory staff 
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F?k the past twenty-eight years, 
Harry Hillman has coached .Dart- 
mouth College track and field teams. 
In his days of competition, he partici- 
pated in three Olympiads, winning 
three Olympic championships at St. 
Louis in 1904: the 400-meter run in 
49.2 seconds, the 200-meter hurdles in 
24.4 seconds and the 400-meter hurdles 
in 53 seconds. He has been associated 
in a coaching capacity with United 
States Olympic track teams on three 
different occasions. In this article, 
Coach Hillman discusses relay racing, 
which is sometimes credited with hav- 
ing revived interest in track meets. 


Gregory Stout (left) and James Helmer, both of the 1937 University of California track 
res in the baton exchange. Stout was on the 1936 Collegiate Honor Roll in the 400-meter 
hurdles. 





The Technique of Relay Running 


HERE is no more interesting event 
To: track and field sports than a 
good, evenly matched relay race. 
Unlike the individual events in track and 
field, relay running is really a team sport. 
In the large track meets held during the 
indoor season, there are many relay races 
that attract attention. In the early 
spring, several large relay carnivals are 
held in different sections of the country. 
The Penn Relays, the Drake Relays and 
the Kansas Relays are probably the most 
prominent of relay carnivals, attracting 
schools and colleges by the score. The 
most popular relay events are the medley 
sprint and medley distance, the one-mile, 
two-mile and four-mile races, and the 
sprint relay. 


Technique of Relay Racing 


The technique of relay racing is more 
complicated than it seems to the spectator. 
The runners must continually practice 
the pick-ups at a certain speed. The 
shorter the race, the faster must be the 
pick-ups. Coaches have varied ideas as 
to the best method of making the trans- 
fer of the’ baton from one runner to 
another. 

Undoubtedly, the most difficult pick-up 
is the one in the 440-yard relay, in which 
each man runs 110 yards. In this race 
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By Harry Hillman 
Dartmouth College 


the pick-up usually wins or loses for a 
team. I have seen four mediocre sprinters 
defeat four much better men because the 
passing of the baton by the mediocre run- 
ners was almost perfect. 

The passing in the 440-yard relay is 
very hard because the boys are going at 
full speed. There are several methods 
used by coaches in the handling of the 
baton. Some advocate the alternating 
change; that is, the first runner starts 
from his mark with the baton in his left 
hand, passes to the second man’s right 
hand, the second in turn passes to the 
third man’s left hand and the fourth man 
receives the baton in his right hand. This 
does away with shifting the baton while 
running. Other coaches recommend pass- 
ing with the left hand and receiving with 
the right. Still other coaches advocate 
the passing from the right hand to the 
left, especially in races which are held 
indoors when some of the pick-ups are on 
a turn. 

In this short race, the runners must do 
some quick thinking and start at the right 
time. They are usually going at their 
maximum speed during the last part of 
their relays; consequently the pick-ups 
must be very well timed. The best 
method, I believe, of passing the baton in 
this dash relay is for the relief runner to 


start about eight yards ahead of the run- 
ner coming in. If the relief runner starts 
too soon, the incoming runner will never 
catch him, and, if he starts too late, valu- 
able distance will be lost. If the pick-up 
is on a turn, about six yards is sufficient 
distance to allow. Of course, the dis- 
tance depends somewhat on the relative 
speeds of the runners making the baton 
exchange. 


Types of Passes 


I have experimented with the various 
types of pick-ups and have found that the 
one which is best for the shorter race is 
as follows: It is somewhat of a gamble 
but, if done correctly, it is a time saver. 
The first runner starts from a crouch with 
the baton in his left hand. The second 
runner, on his mark in a crouched posi- 
tion, looks back and, when the incoming 
runner is about eight yards from the sec- 
ond runner, the latter starts off his mark 
like a flash, using his arms as he would in 
a regular sprint, taking four arm swings, 
left, right, left, right. By that time the 
incoming runner is ready to pass. The 
second runner then puts his right hand on 
his right hip, palm facing inward and with 
the fingers forming a cup. The first run- 
ner places the baton in the right hand of 
the second runner. This necessitates pass- 
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ing the baton, while running, from the 


right hand to the left. Although this 
method is somewhat complicated, if the 
boys do some thinking and use judgment 
it works out satisfactorily. 

In the one-mile race, in which each man 
runs 440 yards I have always had our boys 
pass with their left hand and receive with 
their right. In this longer race, the speed 
at the finish of course diminishes, and the 
relief runner must use his judgment as to 


how fast his team mate is going to finish. 
If the relief man finds the runner tiring 
toward the end, he must play safe and 
practically wait for the latter to come in. 
If, however, the relief runner believes his 
team mate is finishing strong, he can start 
when the runner gets about three yards 
away. The runner who is to receive the 
baton stands facing towards the front; his 
right arm is extended backward with the 
palm up and the thumb toward the body 





and down. The man taking the baton 
keeps his atm in this position until he has 
received the baton; then immediately he 
shifts the baton to his left hand so that he 
will have the baton in this hand for the 
next relief. 

In the 440-yard and the one-mile re- 
lays, the pick-ups count a great deal in the 
winning or losing, and a team never can 
afford not to practice this phase of the 

(Continued on page 34) 


Playing the Outfield 


HE ideal type of outfielder is one 

who can throw, who has speed 

afoot and who can hit. Size is not 

important, but, as has often been said, a 

good big man is better than a good small 
man. 

The first fundamental in fielding a fly 
ball is that the player get under it as 
quickly as possible so that, if the ball is 
misjudged, the fielder can change his posi- 
tion and still catch the ball. 

On all line hit balls, the left and right 
fielders should be aware of the fact that 
the ball will always curve toward the foul 
line, if hit along either line, and they 
should play for this curve. 

An outfielder should never give up on a 
ball if it is hit in front of him and he has 
the least chance of getting it. There are 
times when it may be necessary to dive 
for the ball, depending of course on the 
situation in the game at the time. 

When the ball is hit over the outfielder’s 
head, he should turn and run back as fast 
as possible and then turn to face the ball. 
He should not run sideways or backwards. 
In fielding the ball, he should never reach 
for it, or put his hands out until he is 
under the ball. He can run faster with 
his hands at his sides in regular running 
position, instead of extended. 

In catching the ball, the hands should 
be held in one of two positions: either 
with the little fingers together, palms out, 
or with the thumbs together, palms out. 
The first position is usually used on a high 
fly, the latter on a line drive. 


Team Play 


In handling ground balls, when there is 
no one on base, the fielder should play the 
ball safely. When there is a man on sec- 
ond, however, the outfielder must play the 
ball fast by coming in fast; he must take 
a chance in order to make a play at home. 
On a ball hit to right field with a man on 
first base, the right fielder must play the 
bail fast to hold the man on second. 

When two outfielders have an equal 
chance to play a fly ball, the one who calls 
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By Otto H. Vogel 


State University of Iowa 





Sips author of this article is a thor- 
ough student of outfield play. 
While at the University of Illinois, 
Otto H. Vogel was one of the leading 
collegiate outfielders of the country, 
being named to the honorary Ameri- 
can collegiate baseball team in 1922. 
For a number of years, he has been 
Head Baseball Coach at the University 
of Iowa. 





first has the right of way. If, however, 
neither calls, it should be understood that 
the center fielder has the right of way. 
The outfielders should always back up 
each other on every play, and also back 
up the plays made by the infielders. 

When the outfielders have a throw to 
make to home, or to any of the bases, the 
ball should be hopped in except when the 
throw to the base is short. When they 
throw home, the ball should be thrown to 
land about forty feet from the plate. The 
same procedure should be used on all but 
short throws to the bases. The reasons 
for hopping the ball in are that it gains 
speed on the hop, and the danger of an 
overthrow is greatly lessened. At the 
same time, the throw to home will be such 
that the pitcher can cut off the throw from 
the outfield and make a play to a base, 
usually second. 

The outfielder must keep in mind al- 
ways to throw to the base ahead of the 
runner. He should not throw home when 
a runner is on second base and the ball 
comes to him on a base hit, unless he has 
a chance to get the runner. The play 
should go to second base, thus holding the 
hitter on first base, except in the ninth 
inning when the winning run is on second 
base; then the fielder should throw home. 
He should never make useless throws. 

On fly balls with a man on third, the 
play naturally is home. However, if 
there is a man on first and third and a 
long fly is hit, the play is at second. 
The score must always be considered. 
When the team of the outfielder is runs 


ahead he should always play the runner 
who will go into scoring position, not the 
man trying to score. 

On long hits to the outfield, it is some- 
times a good idea to have the outfielders 
swing over for relays. An example: on a 
long hit to right center, the right fielder 
runs down the ball, while the center fielder 
swings over and takes the relay, placing 
himself in such position that he can make 
the relay to the correct base. Outfielders 
should always get the ball into the infield 
as quickly as possible. 


Outfield Strategy 


A good outfielder keeps numerous things 
in mind. He plays his position with re- 
spect to the wind, moving in when the 
wind blows in and moving deep when the 
wind blows out. The cross wind should 
also be played. 

He shifts with his infield players. When 
they move in, he also moves in. When 
they move out, he plays deeper. 

The outfielder should know his pitcher. 
A fast ball pitcher will cause the hitters 
to swing late. If the outfielder knows each 
pitch as he should, he will have the jump 
when the ball is hit into his field. 

The good outfielder always plays ac- 
cording to the type of hitter at bat. Left- 
handed hitters will usually not have power 
into left field. Consequently, the left 
fielder should move in closer, the right 
fielder deeper. The good outfielder also 
plays according to the power of the hitter. 
A big man will generally drive a ball far- 
ther than a small man. A man with lots 
of wrist snap will drive a ball father than 
one without it. Whenever the pitcher is 
in a hole, the outfielder should play deeper 
than usual. 

Generally, the outfielders are placed so 
that the best and fastest player is in cen- 
ter field. If the coach has a left-handed 
fielder, he should usually play-him in right 
field. This player must, however, be a 
good thrower to keep runners from going 
from first to third base on hits into right 
field. 
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Illustration 1—The pitcher is shown in 


this picture as he sizes up the batter and 
takes signals from the catcher before he steps 
on the mound. 


Organizing 


ASEBALL coaches know that a 
B large part of the success of the 
team depends upon the pitching 
staff. A first rate pitcher can make a 
mediocre team look strong, while a po- 
tentially powerful team can be found drop- 
ping game after game if the pitching staff 
is weak or inexperienced. It is the policy 
of some coaches to try to make “pals” of 
their pitchers and spend many extra 
hours with them. 

Just what do these coaches do with their 
pitchers? What do they talk to them 
about? What can a young coach do with 
his staff? What can he do to bring out 
the best in his pitchers if he does not have 
time to “pal” with them and spend extra 
hours with them? Where can he find out 
what to talk to them about to guide their 
thoughts and ideas, especially if he has 
not been a pitcher himself and so has 
missed that extra and very helpful train- 
ing? 


Sizing up Batters 


To help this type of coach and, also, 
prospective pitchers, the following effort 
has been made to direct the thoughts of 
the pitchers, giving them a definiteness in 
the approach to their problems of sizing 
up the batters by listing things to remem- 
ber, by telling where to aim their curves 
and by suggesting other factors necessary 
for successful pitching. There can be no 
doubt in the mind of anyone who coaches 
that it is better to have some definite plan 
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New in his twenty-third year of 
coaching, H. S. DeGroat has been 
at Springfield College since 1927. He 
graduated from Springfield in 1914, 
when it was known as the International 
Y. M. C. A. College. In DeGroat’s firsi 
ten seasons of coaching at his alma 
mater, the Springfield College baseball 
team won 94 regular season games 
while losing 69. Previous to 1927, De- 
Groat coached at Attleboro, Massa- 
chusetts, and Nyack-on-Hudson and 
Bronxville, New York. In this article, 
he: gives helpful hints for young 
pitchers in sizing up the batters who 
face them. 








Illustration 2—The pitcher takes this posi- 


tion with a runner on His hands are 
at his belt. His left foot points toward the 
batter. 


the Pitcher’s Thinking 


By H.S. DeGroat 
Springfield College 


of attack or of looking at a problem than 
to have an indefinite or haphazard method. 
If the prospective pitcher is simply told 
to try to “put ’em where they can’t hit 
’em” and a few other general instructions, 
he may develop, but at a slower pace than 
the lad who is given more specific instruc- 
tions. 

This is a direct attempt to organize the 
thinking of the pitcher. There are four 
things for the pitcher to bear in mind 
when he sizes up a new batter. 

First: How does the batter hold his 
bat? Does he use a long, choke or spread 
grip? Second: Where does the batter 
stand in the batter’s box? Is he close to 
the plate? In the rear of the box? In 
the middle of the box? Third: How does 
the batter step as he swings? Is his step 
toward the plate, away from the plate or 
parallel to the edge of it? Fourth: Has 
the batter any faults? 


Questions and Answers 


Now, what should the pitcher throw? 
He must try to do one of three things. He 
must try to put the ball where the batter 
cannot hit it; or on the bat handle where 
the batter cannot place too much wood on 
the ball; or where the batter will be likely 
to hit for an easy put-out. These last two 
possibilities are somewhat alike, but there 
is a difference because in the final instance 
the pitcher may throw a high ball to a 
batter who uppercuts and who is likely to 
hit a fly; or the pitcher may throw a high 


ball to a batter who is expected to bunt, 
with the result that the latter may pop a 
foul or a fly that will mean an easy put- 
out. We find the following questions and 
answers useful to present to the prospec- 
tive twirler. 

1—How does the hitter hold his bat? 
Long grip? Choke grip? Spread grip? 

For long grip and spread grip, keep the 
ball near the batter’s hands—on the bat 
handle—or place or curve it away from 
the end of the bat. A ball low and out- 
side is hard to reach with these grips. For 
choke grip, place or curve the ball out of 
reach, or pitch a high inside ball. This 
grip cramps the arm swing. 

2—Where does the hitter stand in the 
batter’s box? 

Determine what the first pitch should 
be by how the hitter holds his bat and 
where he stands. Then watch for the di- 
rection of his step. Study the accompany- 
ing diagram of the right hand batter’s box 
and make a mental picture of it so that, as 
a new batter steps into the box, you see 
two things right away. One is the batter 
standing in the box, holding his bat short 
or long; the other is the exact part of the 
box in which he is standing. Now, if you 
can remember the suggestions listed, you 
may get along fairly well, but you will 
progress much faster if you analyze these 
suggestions. If you do, you will find that 
they follow the ideas suggested earlier in 
this article. The high inside ball is hard 
to hit. The low outside ball is hard to 
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Illustration 5 














reach. The curve placed on the handle, 
and the outside ball, thrown if the bat does 
not cover the whole plate, both fall into 
the set plan of placing pitches where they 
cannot be hit or, if hit, are not hard hit. 

38—How does the batter step? In? 
Straight forward? Away? 

Note the direction of this step and also 
the grip on the bat. Now keep the ball on 
the bat handle or out of the batter’s reach. 

4—Has the batter any faults? Does he 





Illustration 3—This batter is using a long 
grip. He is in the mid rear position in the 
box. The pitcher should throw a low outside 
ball to this batter and watch for his step. 


Illustration 4—The batter shown here also 
uses a long grip. He is in the rear outside 
corner of the box and must step in as he hits. 
He is likely to hit inside balls to right field 
and outside balls to left field. 

Illustration 5—A choke grip is being used 
by this batter. His feet are close together. 
He may uppercut. 

Illustration 6—The stance of this batter is 
faulty; his forward shoulder is too high. He 
is using a choke grip and has taken a mid 
inside position. 

Illustration 7—A spread grip is being used 
by this batter, who has taken a front inside 
position in the box. This is an unusual posi- 
tion. The pitcher should, perhaps, aim a 
curve at this batter. 

Illustration 8—This picture shows two bat- 
ting faults. The player has taken too long a 
stride and has turned his head. 

Illustration 9—This batter, who is using 
a choke grip, has his feet too close together. 
He is likely to take too long a stride or 
have his weight on the rear foot when he 


The pitcher should throw high to 


Illustration 10— This batter’s forward 
shoulder is too high. The pitcher should 
throw high to this man. 

Illustration 11—This picture illustrates a 
fault—lunging. The pitcher should throw 
high inside or low outside to this batter. 

Illustration 12—This picture illustrates 
another fault—“cow-tailing.” The pitcher 
should use a change of pace on this batter, 
7 the ball low, or fast, high and in- 





Illustration 7 





Illustration 9 
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Illustration 10 


step away? Does he step “in the bucket”? 
Does he put his foot “ in the hole”? 
Pitch a fast or curve ball over the out- 
side edge. 
5—Does the batter take too long a 
stride, generally cutting under the ball? 
Expect flies or pop-ups on a high pitch. 
Slow or low balls are good medicine. 
6—Does the batter keep his weight on 


Ullustration 11 


his rear foot? (This may be caused by his 
feet being too close together before the 
swing. It may cause a long stride or high 
front shoulder.) 
Same as the answer to 5 above. 
7—Does the batter plunge, raising his 
front knee too high when stepping? 
Same as the answer to 5 above. 
8—Does the batter do what is known as 





Illustration 12 


“cow-tailing”—swing his front foot back 
and across the other foot before hitting? 

Feed slow and low balls. Use a change 
of pace. 

9—Does the batter have a high front 
shoulder? 

Feed high balls. The batter will upper- 
cut the ball. 

(Continued on page 30) 


Study of the Qualifications of 
Baseball Players 


UMEROUS and. varied are the 
N questions asked persons of base- 

ball experience. These questions 
usually fall into five general classes; 
namely, those pertaining to rules, strategy, 
technique, individual players and the rela- 
tive importance of the qualifications for 
each position, as well as the relative im- 
portance of the positions themselves. It 
is the fifth and last of these classes of 
questions that prompted the writer to quiz 
sixteen so-called experts in the field of 
major league baseball. Among this num- 
ber are twelve players, one player-man- 
ager, one coach, one umpire and one news- 
paper writer on baseball. 

The purpose of the study was to ascer- 
tain the relative importance of, first, the 
nine positions on the field; second, the 
qualifications of a pitcher; third, the gen- 
eral qualifications of a player; fourth, the 
qualifications of a manager; fifth, the 
qualifications of a batsman; and, sixth, the 
qualifications of a fielder. 

The lists of qualifications were secured 
from a number of informal discussions in 
clubhouses. After recording the qualifica- 
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tions mentioned during the course of the 
discussions, it was necessary to telescope 
them into lists suitable for this study. 
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Pat Crawford 


Perhaps there are other qualifications, but 
these lists cover those mentioned in the 
discussions. There was no attempt at an 
exhaustive search for qualifications. 


Securing the Data 


The men questioned were interviewed 
individually and their opinions were not 
divulged to succeeding subjects. Each 
man interviewed was asked to give his 
opinions from the viewpoint of a major 
league manager. However, several ques- 
tions were asked during the course of the 
interviews the answers to which probably 
influenced opinions of those interviewed. 

A study of the tables reveals a wide 
variance of opinion among the experts. 
The fact that the instructions were oral 
probably accounts for the wide range of 
opinions in some cases; that is, the rat- 
ings of the importance of “Healthy eyes” 
in batting, listed in Table 5, range from 
one to ten. Some of the subjects prob- 
ably theorized that a player to play at all 
must have “healthy eyes”; therefore, that 
factor should be given first rating. Others 
probably theorized that a player of major 
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league caliber, as a rule, would have no 
difficulty from that source; therefore that 
qualification should not be considered 
important. 

The sixteen subjects were selected be- 
cause of their interest in the study, and 
also because they were considered repre- 
sentative experts in the field of baseball. 
The data are submitted with the hope 
that they may throw some light on ques- 
tions regarding the rating of the various 
positions and the importance of the quali- 
fications for these positions. In each 





ye graduating from Davidson 
College, Pat Crawford has coached 
high school and college baseball, done 
graduate work at Springfield College 
and at Ohio State University, and 
ene w eleven years of professional 

eball. He was a member of the 
championship St. Louis Cardinal base- 
ball team of 1934. Although he is no 
longer on the active list, he has re- 
tained his interest in the game and is 
engaged in field work for the Columbus 
Red Birds of the American Association. 








table, the lowest score represents the high- 
est rating. 

Although it would not be expedient for 
a coach or player to weigh these opinions 
very heavily, nevertheless from the opin- 
ions of these few experts he might gain a 
general idea of the importance of certain 
qualifications. He might then emphasize 
some of the activities which he has neg- 
lected and decrease the time given to oth- 
ers. For example, he will note that the 
“Ability to pick good balls” is given high- 

(Continued on page 26) 


Teaching Shot Put Form 


Technical High School, Oakland, California 


' K ] HEN an athlete attains record- 
breaking performance, reporters, 
coaches and fans start poking 
around, trying to discover the secret of 
his success. Most of their efforts are as 
unscientific as are those of a cat trying 
to escape from a puzzle box. The best 
way in which to make a correct analysis, 
it seems, would be, first, to take an in- 
ventory of the tools nature gave the in- 
dividual with which to work, and then to 
make a detailed study of the daily or 
routine program of training, being espe- 
cially watchful for any idiosyncrasies that 
are habitual. With that thought in mind, 
the writer offers the following comments 
as an analysis of the efforts of a worthy 
student who may or may not be ear- 
marked for future greatness. 

In June, 1936, when Herbert Michael 
graduated from Technical High School, 
Oakland, California, his age was eighteen 
years and two months. He was 5 feet 1114 
inches tall and weighed 184 pounds. He 
has big bones and large hands and feet. 

He began playing with the 12-pound 
shot when he was in the low tenth grade. 
His best put that year was 40 feet 4% 
inches. At the beginning of his high 
eleventh grade (January, 1935) I was as- 
signed to teach at Technical High and 
know only indirectly about his work prior 
to this time. He won the shot put in 
the Novice Meet held in March, 1935, 
with a put of 44 feet 1 inch. His best 
put in 1935 was 51 feet 744 inches. He 
did better than fifty feet only three or 
four times that year either in practice or 
competition. In 1936, his best put made 
in competition was 55 feet 1134 inches. 
His best practice put was 60 feet 234 
inches. 


First Phase of Practice 


In January, 1935, Michael adopted the 
technique and work schedule described 
below. He worked with the shot at least 
one hour each day, five days each week. 
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By Wayne McCorkle 





Bip shot put form described in this 
article is characterized by the 
author as “efficient, exceptionally sim- 
ple and easy to learn.” Wayne Mc- 
Corkle is now in his third year of 
coaching at Technical High School, 
Oakland, California. Under Mce- 
Corkle’s teaching, Herbert Michael, 
outstanding Technical High athlete, 
increased his distance in the 12-pound 
shot put from 44 feet 1 inch in 1935 
to 55 feet 11% inches in 1936. The 
illustrations that accompany this ar- 
ticle are of Michael, who, now in his 
first year at the University of Cali- 
fornia, has thrown the 16-pound shot 
48 feet 3 inches. 





Much of this practice was done -in his 
backyard after covering a large paper 
route and doing homework. 





i a al is eee 
Illustration 1—Herbert Michael in prelimi- 
nary shot put practice: the extending of 
the arm wae 





A ring was laid out on the football 
field about eighteen feet in front of and 
facing the goal posts. As Michael stood 
in the back of this ring, facing the goal 
posts, the shot in his right hand rested 
on the tips of his four fingers and thumb. 
He had previously developed the habit of 
resting the shot on the ball of his hand 
with only three fingers behind it; his 
hand nestling in the junction of his neck 
and shoulder. At first it was necessary 
to tape all four of his fingers lightly -to- 
gether in order to keep the little finger 
with the others behind the shot; later 
a rubber band was substituted for the 
tape. After about four weeks of prac- 
tice, correct hand position became habit- 
ual. The wrist was flexed backward as 
far as it could possibly be forced. The 
palm of the hand was kept up, with the 
heel of the hand exactly in front of the 
shot. The first movement was to lift the 
hand upward as high as possible (Illus- 
tration 1) and then lower it until it 
reached a comfortable, easy position, the 
shot being then level with the nape of 
the neck. (See Illustration 2.) He next 
stepped to the center of the ring with 
the right foot (Illustration 3), then with 
the left to the toeboard and pushed the 
shot over the crossbar of the goal posts. 
(See Illustration 4.) 

The points emphasized in this practice 
were as follows: 

1. The shot was held on the first pha- 
lange of the thumb and little finger and 
the first and second phalange joints of 
the other three fingers. (See Illustration 
1.) 

2. The wrist remained flexed until the 
arm was fully extended, when the shot 
was pushed over the crossbar. (See Illus- 
trations 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6.) 

3. Just as the arm became fully ex- 
tended, the hand was vigorously snapped 
or flipped forward until the palm of the 
hand was down. 

4. Throughout the movement, the shot 
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2—Preliminary practice: the 
lowering of the hand to an easy, com- 
fortable position. 


Illustration 


remained in a plane passed through the 
diameter of the ring, perpendicular to the 
center of the toeboard; the flight of the 
shot followed this plane over the cross- 
bar. In order to start with the shot in 
the plane mentioned here, it was neces- 
sary for the shot putter to stand with the 
right foot about four or six inches tp the 
left of this plane. 

5. On the forward step, the ball of the 
right foot was placed in this plane and 
the ball of the left foot came in contact 
with the ground about twelve inches to 
the right of it. (See Illustrations 3 and 4.) 

6. By the time the left foot contacted 
the ground, a very accentuated crouch had 
been assumed. (See Illustration 4.) 


lls 


Illustration 5—The first stage of the put: 
the left foot is kicked forward. 
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Illustration 3—Preliminary practice: the step 
forward with the right foot. 


Le 


7. The left hand was swung upward 
and out as the left foot passed the cen- 
ter of the ring on its step forward. 

8. The head was turned to the ex- 
treme left, and the chin was lifted high 
in order to permit the shot to follow the 
plane as the shot was pushed from right 
to left across the body. (See Illustra- 
tion 4.) 

9. The lift of the push caused the body 
to follow the shot up and out, even to the 
extent of forcing the right foot to step 
over the toeboard. If the right foot was 


moved, it landed in the plane mentioned 
above, pointing in the opposite direction. 

During the first two weeks of prac- 
tice, this work was done in a rather slow 





shot up and 


Illustration 6—Following the 
out. 


Illustration 7—The end of the put. 





Illustration 4—Preliminary practice: the step 
with the left foot, which is followed by 
the push. 


cadence. As the technique was mastered, 
the cadence was increased. A day’s work 
consisted of from fifty to one hundred 
puts, followed by jogging from one to 
three miles for leg strength. 


Second Phase of Practice 


The next phase of the work consisted 
of learning to hop across the ring and to 
co-ordinate the hop with the technique 
previously mastered. The stance was now 
changed so that the facing was perpen- 
dicular to the above mentioned plane. 

1. The left arm was bent at the elbow 
and held about shoulder high, with the 
weight of the body carried entirely upon 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Note 


the excellent balance. 
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Making Ground Strokes in Tennis 


RACTICALLY all tennis books 
Pe a rather accurate description 

of the proper technique of hitting 
the ball on the first bounce off the ground. 
The whole story is really quite simple and 
can be expressed in a few words. We are 
told that the player should make the 
stroke, forehand or backhand, with feet 
comfortably apart and sideways to the 
net, with a grip that feels natural, with 
a full, free swing and with the racket for 
the most part parallel to the ground. We 
are told also that the weight of the player 
should be shifted from the rear to the 
front foot at the impact of the ball and 
that the follow-through of body and 
racket is very important, as is also the 
keeping of the eyes on the ball until it is 
struck. 


Importance of Starting Right 


This advice does not seem at all mys- 
terious, but it is a large order for the 
vast majority of players to follow. Al- 


though there are many elaborations on 
these for the most part accepted essen- 


By Eugene Lambert 
Kenyon College 





ANY articles on tennis are 

couched in such terms that they 
are of little value to the player of lim- 
ited experience. In this article, Eugene 
Lambert has approached the discussion 
of ground strokes from the standpoint 
of the average high school or college 
player and has given specific informa- 
tion on how to improve ihese funda- 
mentals. This statement is not in- 
tended to imply that experienced 
players and coaches will not benefit by 
a reading of Coach Lambert’s sugges- 
tions; many of them will. An out- 
standing tennis player as an under- 
graduate at the University of Arkansas, 
Eugene Lambert has since coached 
young players of national distinction. 
Among these are Don McNeill, ranked 
third among the National Juniors of 
1936 and Morey Lewis, sixth in the 
same group. Lambert coaches foot- 
ball and basketball at Kenyon College 


as well as tennis. 





tials, this article is intended as another 
discussion of the points involved. 

Looking through the tennis literature of 
the last thirty years, we may see that 





Don McNeill, third ranking National Junior and a Kenyon College sophomore, making 
a backhand drive with a top spin. His footwork and follow-through are excellent, indicating 
a powerful shot. This stroke was his most reliable point winner in his tournament play of 
last summer. In singles, McNeill last summer won the Eastern Junior, Western Junior and 
other lesser tournaments. He won the National Indoor Junior Championship during the past 


winter. 
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there are many ways to play the game 
successfully. The top-notch players have 
exhibited a varied assortment of grips and 
strokes. Some have favored top spin 
mostly and others have used under spin 
to good advantage. Most of the expert 
Continental players have shied away from 
spin and have made most of their ground 
strokes flat, emphasizing pace before spin. 

Not a few tennis players have achieved 
success although violating most of the or- 
thodox fundamentals of stroke technique. 
According to the tennis coaches, achieve- 
ment in these cases was possible because 
of great natural ability and in spite of the 
handicap of poor form. The right way in 
tennis is probably as much a moot ques- 
tion as is which football or basketball sys- 
tem is the best. “Things are not what 
they seem,” is a statement that may be 
applied to the tennis stroke which looks 
very awkward but which gets results and 
feels fine to the user. A chap in Newark, 
New Jersey, pulls his backhand shots with 
his hand completely in front of the racket 
handle, but he gets results and has won in 
the last ten years in Metropolitan New 
York more tournaments than any other 
man: 

Despite the above admissions, it is an 
accepted fact that, in the early stages of 
a player’s development, certain funda- 
mental mechanical principles should be 
adhered to, with individual differences 
grafted on to these essential patterns. 


Correct Strokes 


Quite a few very good players have just 
failed in reaching the top because of un- 
corrected early weaknesses which became 
too deep seated to change when proper 
methods were demonstrated. It is inter- 
esting to speculate on what would have 
been the career of Wallace Johnson if in 
his early years he had learned a driving 
instead of a chopping game; or of Frank 
Shields, had his cramped forehand been 
corrected at an early age. 

Some authorities describe the forehand 
as the most important fundamental of the 
game. They point out that without back- 
hand or volley it is possible to play tennis 
of a restricted and crippled sort; without 
a forehand it is impossible to play the 
game at all. Others contend that the 
backhand is as much an integral part of 
a player’s game as is the forehand. It 
is probably true that most players have 
used the forehand as the attacking weap- 
on, but there have been many individuals 
whose backhand was just as good as or 
better than their forehand. Better coach- 
ing and wider tournament experience for 
young players have tended to cause equal 
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development of both strokes. Regardless 
of which is the more important, neither 
can be much below the other if an in- 
dividual is to hold his own in fast play. 


Holding the Racket 


In making ground strokes, players will 
find that the grip is important, but usually 
no great difficulty is experienced by the 
average person on this point. It is my 
observation that the way the hand is 
placed on the racket handle is of much 
less importance than the angle that the 
racket makes with the forearm. In rare 
cases the racket head is held too high, and 
very frequently it is too low, too much 
in front of the hand or too much behind 
it when the ball is struck. These faults 
may cause the ball to go in any one of 
several directions instead of in the op- 
posite court. Most players make their 
strokes with too loose a wrist. To correct 
this tendency, the serious player will get 
good results if he will strengthen his fin- 
gers, wrist and forearm muscles by some 
kind of special exercise such as squeezing 
an old tennis ball which has been punc- 
tured with a pin. In most cases, the grip 
is not strong enough to withstand the im- 
pact of a hard hit ball. 


Types of Grips 


The Eastern or hand shaking grip on 
the forehand seems to be suitable in most 
cases and is advisable when the individual 
is not proficient in the use of some other. 
The Continental or hatchet grip of Perry 
is made for fast play in that no appreciable 
shift is necessary from backhand to fore- 
hand. A very strong forearm develop- 
ment is necessary in the use of this grip, 
as most of the power comes from this 
source. The Western grip, with the hand 
still farther behind the handle, is good for 
high bounding balls but is not suitable in 
making low shots, especially those on 
grass. 

In holding the racket for the backhand 
stroke, the hand should be in such a posi- 
tion that the V between the thumb and 
first finger is slightly behind the top of 
the handle. If this V is too far in front, a 
loss of power results, and if it is too far 
behind the handle a cramped stroke is in- 
evitable. The location of the thumb on 
this shot is a matter of individual prefer- 
ence. Some experts put the thumb di- 
rectly behind the handle, but the present 
tendency is to place it across or wrap it 
around the handle. 

I think it important that the “long” 
grip be used, with the little finger touch- 
ing the leather. Because of weak muscles 
or the use of a racket which is too heavy, 
many players allow two inches of the 
handle to protrude below the hand with 
a resultant loss of power and cramping of 
the swing. The first and second fingers 
should be slightly spread to insure maxi- 
mum touch of the finger tips and also to 
allow the racket to assume such a position 
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Morey Lewis, sixth ranking National Junior and a Kenyon College sophomore, at the finish 
of one of his flat forehand drives. His grips are Eastern. He employs a minimum of spin on 
all ground strokes. With McNeill, he won the doubles championship in the Eastern Junior, 


Western Junior, Ohio Valley Junior and other tournaments. 


McNeill in National Junior doubles. 


that it is practically an extension of the 
forearm. 


Footwork 


Faulty footwork is probably the cause 
of more missed shots than any other fac- 
tor. A proper swing is quite often impos- 
sible because of the position of the ball 
relative to the body. Some of the mis- 
takes of footwork are the following: feet 
too close together, stroke made with 
weight overbalanced on rear foot, feet not 
sideways to the net, knees too stiff and 
not flexed. 

It is an outstanding fault with many 
players that they wait until the ball is 
almost upon them before beginning to 
place the feet for the shot. Even after 
Allison was a veteran on the Davis Cup 
team, he admitted that Mercer Beasley 
helped him tremendously by insisting that 
he start his feet working the instant he 
could determine the path of the ball. The 
player who follows this advice will find 
that instead of being rushed he will have 
extra time for making his shots. 

We will now assume that our pupil 
knows the value of a sideways position 
to the net. In all sports where quick 
action and movement of the entire body 
are necessary, this body movement should 
be made from a fairly wide base and with 
knees bent. A boxer or golfer would find 


He is ranked second with 


it all but impossible to put power into a 
punch or shot with the feet close together. 
The same is true of a tennis stroke, yet 
we see relatively good players making 
their shots with their feet only six to 
twelve inches apart, an inexcusable error, 
since in most cases there is ample time 
to place the feet properly. With the feet 
too close together, the knees are too 
straight and a bend down to the ball is 
not accomplished. If the hips and shoul- 
ders are to help make the stroke (which 
means weight shift at impact with the 
ball and distinguishes the play of experts), 
the feet must be placed wide enough to 
permit a good pivot. Recovery for the 
next shot will be facilitated if the toe of 
the front foot points to the net. 

Various methods of developing good 
footwork may be employed. The muscles 
of the feet and legs may be strengthened 
by rope jumping or by tap dancing. Ris- 
ing on the toes 100 times daily will also 
prove beneficial. 

Tilden advises skipping to get the right 
foot forward when approaching the ball, 
while it is sound advice to step back with 
the right foot when crowded on the fore- 
hand and across with the left foot when 
it is necessary to reach. 

There is no doubting the fact that a 
lot of attention and study must be given 

(Continued on page 83) 
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Inclement weather does not halt baseball practice at Kingswood School. The gymnasium 
~_ — and catchers to give batters practice in watching the ball throughout its journey 
to the plate. 








S Athletic Director and Head 

Coach of Kingswood School, 
West Hartford, Connecticut, J. E. Gar- 
gan has had unusual success with both 
baseball and football teams. The base- 
ball team coached by him last year won 
twelve games, while losing only one. 
His football coaching record for the 
past eight years is forty-two victories, 
two tie games and only four defeats. 
During five of the eight years, his 
football teams were undefeated. “I 
have a strong conviction,” he writes, 
“that scholastic coaching is as different 
from collegiate coaching as is the 
teaching of any other branch of the 
educational system.” While this article 
on batting is primarily for the sec- 
ondary school coach, many college 
coaches and players will undoubtedly 
find that it contains suggestions bene- 
ficial to them. Coach Gargan grad- 
uated from the University of Illinois 
in 1925 and has since taken a master’s 
degree from Columbia University. 





Helping the Secondary School 


Batter 


By J. E. Gargan 


Kingswood School, West Hartford, Connecticut 


"Ta average secondary school base- 
ball player pays little attention to 
learning to bat properly. The 
youngster who plays golf will study golf 
form as a matter of course and will ac- 
cept the word of the “pro” as something 
to be accepted without question. He will 
try his best to learn the proper grip, 
stance, swing and follow-through, and 
when he finds his game slipping will ac- 
cept an analysis of his faults and try to 
correct them. Suggest the same line to 
be followed in baseball, and you will find 
the young player skeptical. It has never 
occurred to him that the same procedure 
might help him in batting; or that if he 
expects to learn to bat well it is as neces- 
sary to learn correct style in hitting the 
moving baseball as in hitting the station- 
ary golf ball. 


How the Coach May Help 


The coach has a problem in getting his 
young players to realize that learning to 
bat is not a haphazard procedure. I do 
not believe that too much attention to 
form is useful or that certain form should 
be insisted upon at all times. There are, 
however, many ideas that the young 
player may learn about batting that 
should help him. As I realize that every 
coach has his own methods built upon his 
own ideas and affected by the material 
with which he works, I offer the following 
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suggestions merely as some that I have 
found useful with our particular group. 

I believe that the coach may help a bat- 
ter’s hitting by checking on the following 
points, and making wise suggestions and 
corrections when and where they appear 


necessary : 
1. In the choice of a bat. 





This batter is being given drill in watch- 
ing the ball all the way to the plate in an in- 
door practice session in the Kingswood School 
gymnasium. 





2. In the method of holding the bat. 

3. In learning a good stance. 

4. In taking the correct position in the 
batter’s box. 

5. In eliminating faults in the swing. 

6. In practicing the run to first base. 

7. In providing a good practice routine. 

8. In giving attention to the mental as- 
pects of the game. 


Choosing the Bat 


I believe that the coach should pick the 
team bats, carefully selecting a set that 
will provide a variety of models. These 
bats should be 33 or 34 inches in length, 
as we seldom find a schoolboy who is ¢a- 
pable of using a bat of over 34 inches. 
Each player should be helped in selecting 
the model and size best suited to his style. 
He should learn to find the balance point 
and to hold the bat properly. If the bat 
does not feel right to the player when he 
holds it at the balance point, he should 
change to another model. 

The batter must learn to hold the trade 
mark of the bat up and to use a relaxed 
grip with the wrist of the top hand behind 
the bat. A bat that is too long or too 
heavy may cause the player to hold it too 
tightly, thus tensing the muscles of the 
forearm and preventing a free swing and 
follow-through. When the player holds 
the bat too tightly his knuckles show 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Form in the Hurdles 


HERE are many important factors 
that are very essential in the se- 
lection of an athlete that the coach 
plans to develop into a hurdler. It is 
very seldom that the coach is able to find 
a boy with athletic ability who is equipped 
with good physical make-up, competi- 
tive spirit and speed, three of the most 
important requisites for a great hurdler. 
The average coach has to be content to 
start out with boys who have two out of 
the three of these important factors. 
There are other things a coach might em- 
phasize as being very important, although 
I believe most coaches will agree that the 
three listed are major essentials. 
Many styles of hurdling have developed 
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Roy Staley, University of Southern California, 


high hurdler 


test ile 


Dan Caldemeyer, Indiana University, high hurdler 
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By Weems O. Baskin, Jr. 


University of Georgia 





S Assistant Track Coach at Ala- 

bama Polytechnic Institute and 
the University of Georgia, Weems O. 
Baskin, Jr., was instrumental in de- 
veloping Percy Beard and Forrest G. 
Towns. The hurdling traditions which 
Baskin passed on to Beard and Towns 
have come down through Wilbur Hut- 
sell of Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
from Robert I. Simpson, old University 
of Missouri hurdler, later Track Coach 
at Iowa State College. 





from the two or three different schools of 
form, through various ideas among the 
many coaches about the highly developed 
technique. The different styles have con- 
tributed to the large list of 
topnotchers. Each of us 
coaches feels that his own par- 
ticular style is best, and 
rightfully so, because we are 
most familiar with it and have 
most confidence in it. How- 
ever, we should never forget 


The pictures which accompany 
this article are of hurdlers who 
were on the 1936 Collegiate 
Honor Roll. 


The illustration of Roy Staley 
shows the hurdler rushing his 
rear leg. Staley has maintained 
a straight lead leg. The position 
of Staley’s arms will allow the 
hurdler to maintain better bal- 
ance over the hurdle than will 
the arm position of Cope, his 
team mate, who is demonstrating 
the same fault with his rear leg. 


Dan Caldemeyer of Indiana 
University shows excellent posi- 
tion of his arms in making the 
drive for the hurdle. His rear 
leg is in good position, but too 
much effort has been put into 
the kick in trying to attain 
height of his lead leg, which will 
make it a hardship to keep his 
balance as he gets on top of the 
hurdle and starts down. 


In the picture of Forrest G. 
Towns, the University of 
Georgia athlete is displaying 
wonderful balance over the 
hurdle because of the bent knee 
in his lead leg, the position of 
his arms, which makes his shoul- 
ders square, and his delayed rear 
leg. He has maintained a little 
too much clearance over the 


hurdle. 


Phil Cope is showing a tend- 
ency to rush his back leg, which 
causes the hurdler to come down 
off the hurdle with his feet too 
close together. In most cases in 
which this fault occurs, the body 
will be erect at the point of 
landing. 





the boys that are helping to make the 
coach. Sometime, if we will stop to think 
about the numerous boys that we have 
coached, we will find that it would not take 
long to write about how we have devel- 
oped our few good boys, but it would take 
quite a few pages to tell about the candi- 
dates who, because they lacked ability, 
did not develop, although many of them 
had the same coaching as the best boys 
and in some cases more of it. 


Requisites of the Hurdler 


First, we will take up the physical 
make-up for a good high hurdle prospect. 
We will all agree that a tall, rangy boy 
at least six feet (preferably six feet two 







me 


Forrest G. Towns, ype ee of Georgia, 
high and low hurdler 


Phil Cope, University of Southern California, 
_ ae Kesdler 
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or three inches) in 
height, weighing be- 
tween 165 to 180 
pounds, is an ideal 
type. We expect him 
to be agile, yet so 
rugged as to with- 
stand the knocks and 
hazards that a hurd- 
ler confronts in his 
practice session and 
competitive races. 
The next impor- 
tant requisite of the 
topnotch hurdler is 
competitive s pirit, 
one of God’s gifts to 
man, which is hard 
to explain, yet inborn 
and innate. We are 
able to recognize this 
spirit in a boy when 
we see him under 
pressure, yet we are 
unable to instill it into him. 
Last and most important, 
we find speed is very essential 
for jumping the timbers. In 



























Tom Moore is taking off too 
close to the hurdle. His lead 
arm is in better position than is 
that of Richard Kearns (page 
17), who has committed the 
same fault. Moore shows very 
evidently in this picture that he 
is striving for a cut-down over 
the hurdle rather than trying to 
get the cut-down coming off the 
hurdle. 


The illustration of Herman 
Nelson shows the hurdler with 
spread arms, a position in which 
the athlete finds difficulty in get- 
ting economy in clearance or 
speed down over the hurdle. 
Nelson’s back foot should be in 
line with the knee of his back 
leg. 

Dell Fishback has allowed the 
knee of the rear leg to be car- 
ried through too low, which has 
raised his body until it is erect. 
His back leg and knee should be 
brought around to the side in 
order to avoid any possibility of 
tipping over the hurdle. 


As Sam Klopstock of Stanford 
University is relatively small for 
a high hurdler, his form, as 
shown here, is unorthodox. He 
is compelled to jump the hurdle, 
instead of driving across. Klop- 
stock’s ability is such that he has 
been able to overcome the dis- 
advantage of small stature. The 
illustrations show him in two 
different positions over the 


hurdle. 


The picture of Robert Osgood 
of the University of Michigan 
shows a very fine position of the 
short or right arm and also a 
good rear leg. Osgood could 
' benefit slightly by dropping his 
“ lead arm bending the knee 
of his lead leg. 


Herman Nelson, University of Oklahoma, 
400-meter hurdler 
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rnia, low hurdler 


Dell Fishback, University of Califo 
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Sam Klopstock, Stanford University, 








high hurdler 


Robert Osgood, University of Michigan, 
high hurdler, low hurdler, and 


400-meter hurdler 
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Joseph Patterson, United States Naval Academy, 
400-meter and low hurdler 








William Schule, Washington and Lee University, 
400-meter hurdler 
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fact, speed is a most impor- 
tant factor in any type of 
athlete. Coaching is becom- 
ing so highly developed that 
team speed in different sports 
is as important as individual 
speed. 


Training Program 


Assuming that we have a 
hurdle prospect with the nec- 
essary physical make-up, com- 
petitive spirit and speed, we 


will proceed to carry you 
through some of the training 
routine and practice sessions. 


We will suggest that the pros- 
pect take at least fifteen to 
twenty minutes of setting-up 
exercises each day before prac- 
(Continued on page 38) 


Because Joseph Patterson was 
so versatile, he was used in the 
dashes, hurdles, broad jump and 
440-yard run, and never had a 
chance to concentrate until after 
he had graduated, when he spent 
one month on the 400-meter 
hurdles. The illustrations show 
him in two positions: over the 
hurdle and as his lead leg comes 
in contact with the ground. 


William Schule of Washington 
and Lee University is shown 
over the hurdle. His arms are 
spread too wide for effective 
hurdling form. 


Richard Kearns has, like Tom 
Moore, taken off too close to the 
hurdle. He has therefore had to 
put all of his drive into height 
when the drive should be con- 
centrated forward in order to 
get the necessary balance and 
speed. Kearns’ left arm is cross- 
ing over in front of his body 
and in front of his eyes, thus 
throwing him off balance to a 
certain extent. 


With the exception of Don 


Elser’s right or short arm, he. 


shows excellent form over the 
low hurdle in the accompanying 
illustration. He has a great 
drive forward and is not concen- 
trating too much on the cut- 
down that athletes strive to get 
in the high hurdles. The lows 
should be taken in stride, in a 
manner similar to sprinting, with 
very little effort concentrated on 
clearance. 


Estel Johnson is shown in the 
400-meter hurdles. Johnson in 
this illustration demonstrates a 
very smooth action for the 400- 
meter hurdles, which is a diffi- 
cult event to run. He would 
be able to clear these hurdles 
with just a little more ease if he 
would bring the rear knee 
through slightly higher over the 
barrier than is shown in the pic- 
ture. This would avoid the pos- 
sibility of having his knee hit the 
hurdle, a mistake that is very 
detrimental to hurdlers. 





Richard Kearns, University of Colorado, 


high hurdler 


Don Elser, University of Notre Dame, 
low hurdler 
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Estel Johnson, University of Southern Cali- 


fornia, 400-meter hurdler 
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Overspecialized Training 


bree public press has recently carried reports of a 

study completed by the Carnegie Foundation 
which showed that teaching candidates prepared in 
teachers’ colleges rank consistently lower than 
those trained in colleges of liberal arts. Further, it 
was reported that the study revealed that teachers 
of physical education rank lowest of all the teachers 
to whom the educational tests were applied. 

We have not examined the report in full and are 
not prepared either to challenge the statement re- 
garding physical education teachers nor indeed to 
accept the statement until time permits a more lei- 
surely survey of the study. We wish to call atten- 
tion, however, to the point made that candidates 
prepared in teachers’ colleges rank consistently 
lower than those trained in colleges of liberal arts. 
If this report is to be accepted, and we have no basis 
for disputing it, then it may be timely to sound a 
note of warning against overspecialization on the 
part of those who are planning on physical educa- 
tion and coaching as a career. In fact, we incline 
strongly to the belief that a coach who is pretty 
much of an all-around man will climb to greater 
heights than will the coach whose interests have all 
been centered in the task of coaching one or more 
sports. 

Some years ago, a certain engineering college ad- 
mitted students direct from high school. It was 
found, however, that the graduates from this engi- 
neering college did not measure up to graduates 
from colleges that required two years of liberal 
arts, or in some cases four years of liberal arts, as 
entrance requirements. It might be reasonable to 


assume that a high school graduate would be ex-. 


pected in a four year engineering course to master 
the technical phases of engineering just about as 
well as could a liberal arts college graduate who 
later enrolled in a four-year engineering course. 
However, the latter undoubtedly would have had a 
broader background and consequently would be 
more of a force in his community than would the 
man who had limited his training to his chosen field. 

A head coach or an athletic director these days 
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must not only understand his own chosen work but 
he should have an interest in things which engross 
the attention of the leading men of his town or city. 
He is frequently expected to join the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Rotary or Kiwanis Club, to take 
part in church activities, to address many different 
groups of people and, in short, to make some contri- 
bution to his community aside from his active coach- 
ing work. 

Some of our universities are conducting physical 
education courses designed to give special training 
to men and women who wish to engage in physical 
education and athletic teaching work. These insti- 
tutions that we have in mind require that their grad- 
uates have a knowledge of literature and science, 
and have some contact with the various cultural 
phases of education; that they be able to write and 
speak clearly and forcefully. On the other hand, 
certain colleges in physical education are of the 
highly specialized variety. Time will tell whether 
the graduates from such institutions will measure 
up to the graduates of institutions that require a 
liberal education on the part of candidates for 
degrees. 


Dictators 


A NUMBER of men who because of their posi- 
tion in the nation are entitled to a hearing have 
in recent weeks raised the question as to whether or 
not the United States, along with Italy, Germany 
and Russia, is to become a dictator country. With- 
out assuming the role of a prophet and without even 
accepting for a moment the implications and state- 
ments of the gentlemen in question, we may be per- 
mitted to look ahead with an attempt to envisage the 
state of athletics in the schools and colleges, if our 
free enterprise and constitutional government sys- 
tem were to come to an end. 

In the first place, if the usual pattern were fol- 
lowed, dictatorship would mean the end of a free 
press, free speech and of course the free school and 
the free college. It would not necessarily mean the 
end of athletics. Athletics have been recognized in 
some countries as a necessary concomitant of mili- 
tary training. Dictatorship means the militariza- 
tion of the nation. If we should ever live to see such 
a dire calamity as the end of free government in 
America, we might expect our athletes to be regi- 
mented as a part of our armed forces. We saw 
something of the working out of this plan at the last 
Olympic Games. It was reliably reported that in 
some instances the athletes were mobilized and 
forced to train for the Olympic Games under the 
direction of army sergeants. It is not necessary to 
suggest that this idea is repugnant to the whole 
philosophy of amateur athletics. As we have known 
college and school athletics in the past, a boy was 
free to come out for the team or not as he saw fit. 
All that was required of him was that he pass a 
suitable medical examination and that he conform 
to the minimum requirements laid down by the 
eoach or college authorities. The institution gave 
him an opportunity to engage in interinstitutional 
athletics, but he was not required to so engage. It 
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is not too much to state that, if the nations of the 
world go back to the old idea that the people are the 
servants of the state, the kind of amateur athletics 
with which we are familiar will ultimately pass into 
the diseard. 


Financial Prospects 


| eon director of athletics in planning a build- 
ing expansion program, and a sports program 
as well, must give some thought to the possible fu- 
ture. We have learned that our athletic fortunes are 
pretty closely correlated with the success or failure 
of our economic order. When business is good, 
money for athletic grounds, buildings and programs 
is more or less available, and, when times are bad, 
lack of revenue forces the athletic director to cur- 
tail his expenditures. 

While no one can accurately foretell the future, 
the majority of analysts are predicting that, finan- 
cially speaking, 1937 will be ahead of 1936. With 
1938 promising to be even better than 1937, they 
suggest that the index in 1938 will be comparable 
to that of 1929. 

However, the leading students of economic fac- 
tors are suggesting the possibility, if not the prob- 
ability, of another depression some time between 
1940 and 1942. 

When a man takes out life insurance, he does so 
not expecting that he is going to die at a given time 
but rather with the thought that some time he will 
die and must protect his family against loss of his 
usual earning power. We carry fire insurance hop- 
ing that our buildings will not burn down, but with 
the thought that, if the unfortunate possibility 
should happen, we would then be protected against 
complete loss. The director of athletics who con- 
templates that there will never be another depres- 
sion, and who goes on planning for the future with 
the thought that business will keep getting better 
and better, may be sadly disillusioned some day. On 
the other hand, the conservative planner will avoid 
too many long term commitments, will, if possible, 
liquidate present debts and lay up a reserve for the 
next rainy day when and if it comes. 

Many of the schools and colleges have added to 
their physical equipment at a time when govern- 
ment funds are readily available. While it is fine 
to have improved ‘athletic plants, it is also neces- 
sary to remember that the increased overhead ex- 
pense of these plants must be added to the annual 
budget, and increased revenues must be provided to 
take care of this extra expense. 


Track Meets 


HE announcement of an interconference track 

meet to be held in June between the winners of 
the various events in the Pacific Coast and Big Ten 
Conference Meets will be of interest to all track 
coaches. Track~athletics have never, generally 
speaking, been given the support that they deserve. 
There is no other sport on the athletic program that 
offers an opportunity to so many different types of 
men to show their ability as does track. Further, 
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the criticisms generally made against college ath- 
letics are very seldom aimed at track and field ath- 
letics. This interconference meet may be the fore- 
runner of other similar meets, coming either just 
before or just after the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association Meet. 

The annual National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion Meet, by the way, will be held this year in 
Berkeley, California, on June 18th and 19th. This 
meet has come to be the outstanding set of intercol- 
legiate games held annually. Any college or univer- 
sity that is a member of the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association may send its athletes to this 
meet. For the past several years the games com- 
mittee has been able to pay the expenses of the out- 
standing men who competed in the different meets. 
The same plan will be followed again this year. 

The various relay meets have been tremendously 
worth while in the matter of stimulating interest in 
track and field sports. There is no event on the pro- 
gram quite so interesting as an exciting relay race. 
Coaches have learned that, in training their men to 
run on the various relay teams that compete in the 
April meets, they help these athletes to prepare for 
the dual, conference and national meets which 
follow. 

The relay meets have gone a long way in the mat- 
ter of selling track to the American people. The 
races are run off without any tedious delay between 
events. Almost all of the races hold the interest of 
the spectators. Thousands of unknown high school 
and college boys every year come into the limelight 
as a result of their achievements in the various re- 
lay meets. 


Coaching Schools 


ive athletic coaches have already made very 
definite plans for the summer vacation. Some 
will conduct playground activities in the town or 
city in which they reside. Some will conduct boys’, 
camps. Others will travel, golf or fish. Still others 
will spend at least part of the summer in the pur- 
suit of further education. 

To the athletic coach who is vitally interested in 
his profession and in the boys under his supervi* 
sion, perhaps no summer activity will be more help- 
ful than attendance at one of the several summer 
coaching schools which will be operated during the 
vacation period. More valuable, perhaps, than the 
instruction received at such schools is the inspira- 
tion and good-fellowship available to any coach 
who attends. These schools are to be found in 
many parts of the United States. At least one is 
within a day’s drive of practically every coach in 
the country. 


Coaching Opportunity 


NY qualified individual who would like to be con- 

sidered as coach of track and basketball teams 

to represent a South American country in the 

Fourth Central America Olympic Games that will 

be celebrated in the Republic of Panama in 1938 is 
requested to write to this publication. 
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More About Advanced Tumbling 


By Hartley D. Price 


University of Illinois 


HIS article on tumbling, like the 

two previous articles in this series, 
deals with descriptions of advanced 
tricks, but in particular it is devoted to 


the building of routines from the indi- 
vidual stunts. 


Tumbling Tricks 


These directions are for the advanced 
tumbler. The tricks should not be at- 
tempted by the beginner. 

Tinsica—Place one hand on the mat; 
follow with the other; lift one foot; follow 
with the other. Push off with both hands 
and alight on the foot first lifted; follow 
with the other. In reality, a tinsica is a 
cartwheel executed in a forward direction. 
Illustration 1 shows the start of the trick 
and Illustration 2 shows the finish. 

Trnsica-Front (TigNa)—Start as for 
a tinsica; push hard with the hands; land 
on both feet. Throw both hands upward; 
duck the head; clasp the knees. 

Tinsica-MouNnTER—Execute in a man- 
ner similar to the previous stunt, but 
alight on one foot at a time; lift from the 
hips; alight in a delayed winsica. 

Smwz SoMERSAULT—Start sideward; lift 
one arm upward and spring off the mat; 
tuck; duck the head toward the shoulder 
and pull hard until the turn is executed. 
(See Illustration 3.) 

Forwarp SOMERSAULT WITH A HAtrFr- 
Twist — Spring forward and upward; 
tuck; turn the head and shoulders either 
to the left or to the right. 

Back SOMERSAULT WITH A Ha.tFr-TwIist 





Illustration 1—Beginning of tinsica. 
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p+ is the third of a series of ar- 
ticles on tumbling by Hartley D. 
Price, Assistant Professor of Physical 
Education and Varsity Gymnastic 
Coach at the University of Illinois. 
The two previous articles were pub- 
lished in the February and March is- 
sues. This article, like the others in 
the series, contains descriptions of sev- 
eral tumbling stunts and in addition a 
large number of routines, most of them 
for advanced tumblers and some for 
men of intermediate skill. Mr. Price, 
on a sabbatical leave of absence, is 
now studying at New York Uni- 
versity. 





Into A Ser1es—After completing the half 
twist, alight on one foot at a time in order 
to continue the series. (See Illustration 
4.) 

Back SOMERSAULT WITH A ONE-AND- 
One-Hatr Twist Into a Sertes—After 
completing the one-and-one-half twist, 
alight on one foot at a time and continue 
the routine. 

Wa.k-Over SomersAULT—The take-off 
for this stunt is the same as for a front 
handspring; attain maximum height; 
tuck. 

BuTTerFLY—Start sideways; swing the 
arms to the right and to the left; spring 
at the same time; keep the head close to 
the mat and the feet high. (See Illustra- 
tion 5.) 

BUTTERFLY WITH A FuLL Twist—Start 
as for the butterfly; spring off the mat; 
snap the hands to the chest; turn the 
head in the direction of the spin. 

Brims—After completing a_ tinsica, 
make a one-and-one-half pirourette on 
one foot; snap the arms to the chest and 
turn the head sideward. 

BarrREL Rotits—Stand sideways; throw 
the left or the right arm outward; follow 
with the head and the left or right foot; 
make a pirourette with the body in a hor- 
izontal position. 

CHasers—These are cartwheels done in 
a circle and increasing in momentum. 

Back Trnsica—Place the right hand di- 
rectly behind the right foot; throw the 
left hand, head and abdomen outward and 
backward. (See Illustration 6.) 

Cast Back Somersautt—Execute a 
high lay-out; when at maximum height, 
relax; the head goes toward the mat; the 
feet are pulled under on the mat. 

Branpy (BarRon1)—This is a round-off 
without the use of the hands. Start with 
the round-off step; whip the left hand 
along the side of the right foot; lift the 
head and kick up the right foot. (See 
Illustration 7.) 


RupotpH (BRANDY WITH A_ FULL 


Twist)—Start the same as the brandy; 
pull the hand to the chest; turn the head. 
(See Illustration 8.) 


Building Tumbling Routines 


The essential requirements for tumblers 
in building tumbling routines are covered 
by the following suggestions: 

1. Individual stunts should be com- 
pletely mastered before the tumbler at- 
tempts to put them into a series or rou- 
tine. 

2. Timing of stunts is of paramount im- 
portance in routines. 

3. An individual stunt must be executed 
in a certain manner in order to gain proper 
timing for the routine 

4. The tumbler should have the general 
pattern of the complete routine in mind 
as he starts his series. 

5. Regular practice is necessary. 

6. Practice is more stimulating if the 
tumbler is able to work with a group of 
three or more other tumblers. In this way, 
one tumbler challenges another. 

7. Practicing in a group also insures 
safety. As an individual tries a routine, 
the other members of the group can spot 
him. 

Undoubtedly one of the greatest helps 
for a tumbler in learning tumbling rou- 
tines is practicing in a group. When one 
man is attempting to execute a combina- 
tion of stunts, the other members of the 
group should line up along the mat to pre- 
vent him from falling. 

This challenging atmosphere inculcates 
confidence in the performer and inspires 
him to try difficult tricks. Each per- 





Illustration 2—Finish of tinsica. 
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ws your boys take the field for Spring 


practice, let them smooth out passing and 


kicking problems with an old veteran of gridiron 
wars—the famous Reach Official 05 Football. 


Again this season as in the past, you can de- 
pend on the 05 for first-string top performance. 
If you want the reasons—here they are: 

@ the 05 is official in size, shape, and weight—and 
it’s built to stay that way through its long playing 
life. 

@ well balanced—easy to control when passing 


against the wind. 


@ a perfect yard-eater for distance on passes and 
punts—accurate for drop and place-kicks. 


@ made of finest selected — specially tanned Reach 
football leather, with patented, shape-retaining 
double lining. 





And don’t forget the HSF for 
high and prep teams! 


If you are equipping a high or prep-school team, 
don’t pass up the Reach HSF Football. It’s 
modeled closely after the famous 05 and specially 
designed for scholastic play. Official in size, shape 
and weight — and as rugged a ball as you can find 
anywhere. 


The outstanding value built into these two 
famous Reach footballs will appeal to you, par- 
ticularly if you have to keep a careful eye on your 
budget. Your Reach dealer will gladly give you 


further details. 


A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON 


FOOTBALLS (Msn OF QUALITY 
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Illustration 3—Side somersault. 


Illustration 4—Back somersault with a half- F 
twist into a series. 


former tries to outdo the other tumblers 
with difficult and continuous series. When 
one individual does a series that appeals 
to the others, there is a definite tendency 
for all the other men likewise to accom- 
plish that particular series. This stimu- 
lating condition creates a fine squad mo- 
rale; the tumblers are willing, determined 
and happy. 


Rules for Competition 


Various rules are in existence with re- 
spect to tumbling competition. For ex- 
ample, in the Western Conference, the 
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Illustration 5—The butterfly. 


Illustration 6—Beginning of back tinsica. 


tumbler is not permitted to go off the 
side of the mat. Until two years ago, the 
tumbler would be penalized if he went off 
the end of the mat during his exercise. 
The elimination of this part of the rule 
has improved the tumbling in the Con- 
ference, and it would be a definite im- 
provement in the rules if the tumbler 
were also allowed to go off the side of the 
mat. He would lose some points on form, 
but he would not be deprived of the op- 
portunity to complete his exercise. A 
tumbler has enough hazards to contend 
with without the addition of the illogical 
handicap of being forced to stay on the 
mat. In this connection, we might add 
that the National Amateur Athletic Union 
rules permit the tumbler to go off either 
the side or the end of the mat. 

In the Western Conference, the tum- 


Illustration 8—Rudolph, or brandy with a 
full twist. 


bler is limited to three trips up the mat. 
He must start his run from a point fifteen 
feet from the end of the mat. The work 
is graded on the basis of seven points for 
difficulty, five points for form and three 
points for continuity. Each tumbler is 
supposed to execute two distinct exercises. 

In the National A. A. U. tumbling rules, 
the performer must execute two exercises 
The only restriction placed upon the tum- 
bler is that the separate exercises must 
be completed within a time limit of one 
and one-half minutes. The National A. 
A. U. rules specify that no points shall 
be deducted if the tumbler goes off the 
mat during his routine. 


Elementary Routines 


Routines can be built from the simplest 
tricks. In our series of articles, we did 
not describe any stunt simpler than the 
back handspring or flip-flop. However, we 
list below directions for some simple rou- 
tines: 

(Continued on page 39) 
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The cartoons above are possibly exaggerations but 


Give the 5RX Rawlings Quality claims are never exaggerated. Proof 

A Trial of this is attested to by the vast numbers of satisfied 

Let It Prove Its Merits coaches and players who find Rawlings Equipment to 

ns Sinn, Welche, tan gee be everything we proudly claim it to be —. — — The 
way you test it, the SRX in- Standard of Quality! 

ee teen ae Rawlings Equipment for 1937 offers the sort of features 

of all Rawlings equipment. your boys want — Features that add to their efficiency 


and well being — It reflects the skill, creative ability, 
and strict single quality policy that has put Rawlings to 
the front — Let your Rawlings dealer show you the com- 
prehensive line-up —. The wide price range maintained 
through helmets, shoulder pads, pants, hip pads, 
jerseys, shoes, hose, etc., permits all to enjoy the quality 
plus features Rawlings offers. 





Arrange for a showing today! 
* Finest Selected Steer 
© Specially Woven IT PAYS TO PLAY 
Double Lining. 


® Three-ply Reinforced 
Seams. 


f F 
® Improved Double 4 
Lacing. ST. LOUIS lb lilt  missouRI 
® Perfect Shape and : /, 
Shape Retention. : 


© Accurate Flight in AN FRANCI CALIF 
Passing and Puntino. ’ O°. os 
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Des Moines Sajs 
The Greater Des Moines 


cordial invitation to jthl 
colleges and high 7! 
tend the Twenty-eight 


Iowa and its capite 
of the Relays, ondof 1 
athletic events (jf tl 
they will mak ev 


Founder 
John L. 


Griffith have your st& he 
Director and pleasar 
Franklin P. 
Johnson 





SAM FRANCIS 


PROGRA 


Speciad Eve 
100-Yard Dash, 120-Yjird Hi 
Put, Javelin Throw, Brad Jun 
440-Yard Hurdles, Tw)-Mile 
and High Jump. (Ope only : 
versity men.) 

Universily Se 
440-Yard Relay, 880-Yird Re 
lay, Sprint Medley Rehy, Dis 
lay, Two-Mile Relay, Hyur-Mi 
Yard Shuttle High Huidle Re 


Collegé| Sec: 


880-Yard Relay, OneWile Rel 
Relay and Two-Mile Rilay. 


High Schinl S 
(Separate Relays for rie A ar 
Iowa high schools with\ver 60 
out of state of Iowa, | in Cl, 
Relay, 880-Yard Rela, One 
Two-Mile Relay. 








This is Sam Francis 
of Nebraska U.—AII- 
American Fullback, 
and a member of the 
1936 American Olympics 
track team. The burly 200- 
pounder’s best mark with the 
shot put is 51 feet 9¥g inches. 
See him at the Relays! 
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HTH ANNUAL 


2; and 24 


ays ‘*Welcome!?’’ 


loines Committee extends a 
> ithletes of universities, 
schools of America to at- 
-dghth Drake Relays. 


capital city are proud ates 
ngof the outstanding <r A 
sii the world, and Reservations 


ik every effort to saci cag 
tty here a happy el reservations for you and your 


ial railroad rates—one fare plus 


edsant one. d trip from any point in the United 
y may be obtained. 


irther information, write Director John- 
fre of Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. 


RAY MAHANNAH 





id High Hurdles, Shot 
Biiad Jump, Discus Throw, 
Mile Run, Pole Vault 

Opel| only to college and uni- 


we Section 

g0-Yitd Relay, One-Mile Re- 

Rehy, Distance Medley Re- 

y, Hur-Mile Relay and 480- This is Drake’s 
Huidle Relay. track captain, Ray 


20d Section Mahannah. He re- 


nei . cently broke the Mis- 
eR ames pee Sey souri Valley Indoor Mile 


Run record. Plenty of com- 


chivol Section petition will be his at the big 


r Giss A and Class B Schools; meet—for, from all over the 
ith ver 600 students, and all United States, top-notch ath- 


a, atin Class A.) 440-Yard letes will flock to the Relays. 
Rela, One-Mile Relay and 


; 
‘ 
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PLAYER’S 
LIFE 





Ti Waldo's same old 


@ Y 
trouble in left leg 






How Oscar's feet 
felt after that 
15-inning game 





Homer feels after an 


| 
This is how fit | 
Absorbine Jr. rubdown | 

| 





After a tough workout, a good rub- | 
down with Absorbine Jr. makes a 
fellow feel fit as a fiddle. For 
Charley Horse, muscular soreness 
and stiffness—for hot, tired feet— 
for bruises, cuts, scratches — for 
Athlete’s Foot—good old soothing 
Absorbine Jr. is just about the finest 
thing there is. Economical, a little 
goes far. At all druggists’, $1.25 a 
bottle. For free sample, write to 
W. F. Young, Inc., 245 Lyman St., 
Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


For more than 40 years America's favorite 
remedy for relieving sore muscles, muscular 





aches, bruises, sprains, Athlete's Foot 
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Study of the Qualifications of 
Baseball Players 


(Continued from page 10) 


est rating of the ten qualifications of a 
batsman. Perhaps he has not stressed this 
very important phase of batting in prac- 
tice sessions. 


Significant Opinions 


In Table I, the positions on or adjacent 
to a line drawn from home plate through 
the pitcher’s plate and thence to second 
base and center field are given the highest 
ratings. This bears out the assumption 
of baseball authorities that the backbone 
of a team consists of the catcher, pitcher, 
shortstop, second baseman and center 
fielder. 


There is little difference in the ratings 
given the catcher and the pitcher in Table 
I. The two positions are so closely re- 
lated that it is impossible to treat them 
separately. The catcher signals for the 
pitcher to throw a certain pitch, but it is 
the pitcher who must do the pitching. 
Occasionally a pitcher will “shake off” a 
catcher, but such action is not conducive 
to effective battery work. 

The range of opinion revealed in Table 
I is surprising, especially in regard to the 
pitcher and the second baseman. 

The preponderance of opinion in favor 
of control, as revealed in Table II, should 


TABLE I 
IMPORTANCE OF THE POSITIONS 





Subject Interviewed 































































































clelelslelslsllslsisisis| |. 
| Position 3)3|2|4)-4|S |S 15/3/8188 /8)-4|-2) 8] *e 
IF EISSSSEIS\sec\sS Ele! 3 
ee nt on a a wi, hel 
| "Pitcher 1}1} 1/5) 1/2) 7/2/2/3)2) 1/1) 4/1) 1) 35 | 
| Catcher ss” 4 a{2ialalriali/sjalii3i3 1/22 34 
| First Baseman “[el6|6/6|6\6 5\6/6|6/6\4/6 6.5 6 92 
Second Baseman’ ~ {a/sl4t7}4]3/3/5/4)1/5/5/4.3 4/5 65 
Third Baseman 7\7 sia|7|si6 77 5|9/8|9|7|6|7 105 | 
Shortstop |§§.§ (2/4 3/2/2/4/2/3|1/2/3/2/2/2/3/4) 41 
[left Fielder “s/s/s/s/9/s\9|/9/s/s|s/9/s/s.s si132. 
Center Fielder : : “Yalalvlalatz|alalala|alelstelial 81 
Right Fielder - ~[o/9|9/9/8/9/8|8,9/9|7|717/9|9\9 135 























*The lower the score the higher the rating. 


This also applies to all other tables. 


TABLE II 
QUALIFICATIONS OF A PITCHER 



































































































































Subject Interviewed | 
sleet all elslelslslsielsls! | ol.| 
Qualifications £|5/5|2/S/3|3/siS|Slele/Si4/ 2/8) 2 
Elz lzlsislelalaiaieisisisis\Si| 2 
j & Control > ~~ |alalala L1j1j1)1)1 1ftj1ja/a)2)a| 17 
*Control of a fast ball reed alalblalblalalalaja alala|b|/a al 19° 
Control of a curve ball ar bibjalcjalb|b\c/b/b/b blbla|b pb) 31 
Control of a knuckle ball : elei|dieleleleleljeje alelalele e| 77 | 
Control of ascrewball -—-—[d|dle|d|dlaldldld|dle|c e dc d| 65. 
Conteel of change of pace . AL Og cie|cibjcjc\c|blejcle dlele|jdje| 48 
tht toattn 8 | 4/2/3/2/215\5/2/5/5/4 5| 2/3) 1|5) 55 | 
3. Poise Ta hia 613|6|6|6|6/ 4/516 6/66 5 6'6|6, 30 | 
4. Ability to field position = 5/5/4/4/4|2/6/6/4/4/5/3/3/5 4/4| 6s 
5. Knowledge of hitters 2[6/2/3/5/3|3|3|2|/3|3/2|/6/4 3/3) 53 | 
6. Clevernese—Smartness 314151513/41214/3/2/2/4.4.2 5/2| 54 | 
*The pitches are rated alphabetically; however, the scores are computed numerically. 
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RELAX AND ENJOY 
YOURSELF 


Evanston, located on the 
shore of Lake Michigan, holds 
unequalled opportunities for a 
Glorious Vacation. Here you 
will live for two weeks in fra- 
ternity houses on the lake 
front. Excellent bathing 
beaches at your door step. Ac- 
commodations for coaches and 
their wives in modern dormi- 
tories. Entertainment and 
special attractions for the 
whole family. You will be the 
guests of the Cubs and White 
Sox at Big League games. Golf 
on nearby courses. A vacation 
you will never forget. 
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Meet With 


WALDORF and BIBLE 


At the 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
COACHING SCHOOL-BY-THE-LAKE 
AUGUST 16th to 28th 


YNN WALDORF of Northwestern and Dana X. Bible of Texas, who 
coached championship elevens in 1936, will head up Northwestern Uni- 
versity’s two weeks of Summer-Coaching-School-by-the-Lake. 

Their outstanding success over a period of years places them among the 
leaders of the coaching profession. Both are exponents of sound coaching 
principles that have contributed largely to their repeated successes. 

It is a privilege to announce that they will combine their coaching talents 
this summer. For two weeks they will lecture, lead round table discussions 
— hold field demonstrations at Northwestern’s eleventh annual coaching 
school. 

Waldorf’s steady rise to a Big Ten title in his second year at North- 
western has been accompanied by several noteworthy contributions to 
coaching. His success in the development of individual players and his 
administration of coaching duties help to explain his steady rise. 

Soundness in all phases of coaching activity has made Bible one of the 
most successful builders of great teams and great players. Together with 
Burt Ingwersen, Northwestern line coach, Waldorf and Bible constitute 
the “football faculty” of the school. This trio will give you the informa- 
tion you have been looking for in all phases of the game. 


COURSES IN ALL SPORTS 


Basketball, swimming, track, 
intramurals, administration, golf, 
tennis and training will be con- 
ducted by members of North- 
western University’s coaching 
staff including Dutch Lonborg, 
Tom Robinson, Frank Hill, Ade 
Schumacher, Tug Wilson, Ted 
Payseur, Paul Bennett and Carl 
Erickson. 


WATCH COLLEGE ALL-STARS 


Coaches attending the Northwestern coaching school will have the added 
privilege of watching the College All-Star Football team hold daily work- 
outs at Dyche stadium in preparation for the game with the Green Bay 
Packers, National Professional Champions, at Soldier Field. The College 
team will be composed of last year’s outstanding players and will be coached 
by four nationally prominent coaches. These coaches will also be available 
for supplementary lectures. 





BURT INGWERSEN DUTCH LONBORG 
Football Basketball 





Two Hours 
College Credit 


Two hours of col- 
lege credit will be 
offered to coaches 
completing the two 
weeks course. 
Coaches working 
for degrees or who 
are required to ob- 
tain summer credit 
will find the North- 
western Coaching 
School an_ ideal 
place to fulfill their 
requirements. Mail 
the accompanying 
coupon for further 
details. 


K. L. WILSON 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, Il. 


4 
I 
| 
j 
Please send me additional information concerning 
Northwestern University’s Summer Coaching School. | 
| 
l 
I 
| 
} 
! 
! 
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BASEBALL 
COACHING AIDS 


Coaching Kit 
2 Copies cach of COACH'S INSTRUCTIONS 


To Batterymen To 3rd Basemen 
To Shortstops 


To 2nd Basemen To Outfielders 
12 Booklets plus “Signal System” fer the coach 


Just the thing to pass out to 
your squad members before 
season starts. Things they 
should know and that you 
may not have time to tell 
to them. Included are dia- 
grams of position of each 
baseman according to style 
of batter—number of outs 
—men on base, etc. What 
to expect. What to do. 


$1.00 plus 10c postage 


To Ist Basemen 





Baseball Coaching 
Course Outline 


$1.00 





Baseball Coach’s 
Data Sheets 


$1.00 per set 


These data sheets can be 
used by the assistant man- 
ager to tell the coach who is 
hitting with men on base— 
who is the best lead-off hit- 
ter—who is driving in the 
most runs—who is the best 
walk getter — who is the 
best pitcher—and up to the 
minute data on each player. 





All three of the above (Coaching 
oo ee ae eg en 


line; and 
Sheets 
Order from H. S. DeGroat 
Baseball Coach, Springfield College 
Springfield, Mass. 








serve as an excellent cue to young pitch- 


ers. The favorable score given “Knowl- 
edge of hitters” is characteristic of the 
professional game, where considerably 
more attention is given this phase of base- 
ball than in amateur ranks. The high rat- 
ing given “Control of a fast ball” in Table 
II reveals the fast ball as a decidedly 
favorite pitch. 

As revealed in Table III, the infielder- 





manager and the umpire place consider- 
able emphasis on “Speed in running.” 
The emphasis given “Ability to hit” is 
significant. The baseball player of today 
is prone to emphasize offense to the neg- 
lect of defense. The third rank given 
“Ability to field position” is surprising. 
In Table IV, the scores given “Knowl- 
edge of the game” and “Ability to handle 
men” in comparison with the other scores, 


TABLE III 
GENERAL QUALIFICATIONS OF A PLAYER 
















































































































































































































































































; Subject Interviewed i my 
AWE 

Qualifications 2/3|g12123 Sal |alelelelaldls ‘ 

E\E\E|S|S S/S IS /S\S/S/S/S1S|SIE| 2 

1. Speed in running Piel |6/5|6|3/6/6|6/6/1/5/6/6)1|6|2/6) 77 
2. Ability torun bases 4] 6!3|6/4/4/5|5/5/6/3|2/5|5| 5/4) 72 | 
3. Ability to hit na mon 2} 1 2/3/3/3|2 1| 1}2/1] 1/2 | 29 | 
4. Ability to field position |§ 2/3}2/4 3|3|2/4)/4)3/2/3/3)/2/ 4/3 47 | 
5. Smartness—Cleverness 5 4[5 A sels 1 16/4) 5/5] 4/4] 6/5) 69 | 
6. Team play «Lg lalalalelalalel Bn 4/4/613/3/1| 42 | 

TABLE IV 
QUALIFICATIONS OF A MANAGER 
Subjects peeees 
=lslslsle) | 

Qualifications g/s/E/3/Sizigla\aislalalal|4ls Py 

3/3|3| S| S14/S/4\/S/S/S/3| sige! § 

Pa PAP JOJO late OO/O/O/O | |= | 7) 

| 1. Knowledge of thegame—~—~—~—~* 12/2/11 }al2lal2lalil2le 4|2)2)1| 26 
2. Impartiality—Fairness  —-—-| 43/8 2/3|3/2/5/ 4/3] 4/4] 3/4) 4/4] 55 
3. Ability to teach baseball ~— |gfalalalala}3}4/2l2}3|3/2/3 3/3 50 | 
4. Ability to handle men | afafalsf2lal4fals}4a}ifalala)a/2] 31 
5. Ability to sell himself to writers ‘|7[6|7/7|7| 7/5) 6|7 6|7 6| 7/6) 6| 6103 | 

| 6. Ability to sell himself to fans |5|5/5/6)6|5|6|7/6 5) 5|5|6|7|7|7| 93 | 
| 7. Ability to sell himself to employers _|6|716/5|516/7|31517/61715|5|5|5| 90 | 

TABLE V 
QUALIFICATIONS OF A BATSMAN 
Subject Interviewed 
els SEES lel. 

Qualifications $\5|3|2/215\3|5\=\e\e 2\e\4|2\ 2 | 
EEIEIS|S|S/EIS|S/S|S|S/S|S|5/F| a 
1. Healthy eyes : ~— | alto) 6 1) 4 5 2| 7| 1| 2| 4| 3|10| 3) 6| 2) 69 | 
rh Se CECECCORCCOCCCER 
3. Muscular strength 5| 6| 4| 8} 5| 6 8| 8 8| 7| 3) 4| 7| 7| 2) 8 96 | 
4. Co-ordination—Timing 16 5} a} al al 2} a) a| al | a) 2 1] 1) 3| 1| 39 
5. Relaxation—Poise | al ol 5] 71 6 4] 6! 5 7| 4] 6 5| 6| 9| 7| 7| 97 | 
6. Ability to pick good balls “4! at at 2} al al al al af a} 2} a) 2! 2) | 3} 34 | 
7. Stance—Form ‘| 9 3] z\10l101 siiol10) 2! 6| 8) 7 910] 8| 4)121 
8. Follow-through -8| 7| 8| 5| 7| 9| 5| 4| 6| 8| 7] 9| 3| 4! 4| 6100 | 
9. Ability to follow the pitch _ 2 1| 3! 6| 3] 11 4] 31 9] 11 5] 6 4| 5] 9] 5) 67 | 
10. Stride 7| 4! 91 91 8! 7| 7| 6 5| 9l10l201 5| el10l10\122 
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ATHLETIC 
HEADQUARTERS 


IN CHICAGO 








Occupying practically 
an entire square block, 
rising 25 stories high, 
and providing 1700 
guest rooms, Hotel 
Sherman is the most 








accessible and conven- =" Z 

iently located hotel in HOTEL oe ie " a z- A : ; 4 1700 ROOMS 

Chicago. \\ SHERMAN eee ae et! ~=91700 BATHS 
from _ 





® Ideal headquarters for your teams, whenever they come to Chicago. 

® Exceptionally comfortable beds with extra long sizes specially for 
big men. 

® Special ‘‘training menus”’ gladly arranged. 

® Convenient to all transportation and places of amusement. 


® Home of the College Inn, featuring, always, a nationally famous 
orchestra. 





CLARK » LAKE » RANDOLPH AND LA SALLE _ STREETS 


CHICAG@® 
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WRIGHT-DECOSTER 
Port-A-Case 





nanan 


A most popular portable speaker and 
cabinet combination for all types of pub- 
lic address work. 

The Speaker is our latest 12” Nokoil Re- 
producer which requires no field current 
and is made to give outstanding perform- 
ance for any type of indoor or outdoor 
sound installation. 

The Cabinet is large enough to bring 

out the superb performance of the 
Wright-DeCoster Reproducers. The re- 
movable front plate and sliding back 
thoroughly protect the speaker. 
Write for literature and the name of the 
nearest Wright-DeCoster Distributor. You 
will find our distributors anxious to co- 
operate in every way possible. 


WRIGHT-DeCOSTER, Inc. 

2243 University Ave., St. Paul, Minnesota 
Export Dept.: M. Simons & Son Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘‘Simontrice’’ 
Canadian Office: Wright-DeCoster, inc., 
Guelph, Ontario 
































Aetead 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER TRACK SCHOOL 


JUNE 9-16, 1937 


v 


Instruction by 


BRUTUS 
HAMILTON 


University of California 
track coach 





Brutus Hamilton 


Demonstrations and lectures. Fee 
$10.00. (Includes admission tickets 
to the N.C.A.A. to be held 
Berkeley, June 18-19.) 


Send the coupon for additional information. 


| Walter Frederick, 104 Eshleman Hall, “" 
ig Sores” of California, | 
, California, 


aca send me details of the 1937 summer track sh ol. | 








TABLE VI 
QUALIFICATIONS OF A FIELDER 





Subject Interviewed 
















































































ee elalelslslslalslasisisis| ||| 
Qualifications 4|4|4|4|2\s\s\3|2/4/4)/ 4/8) 3/ 413 z 
E\E|ES|S|S/S\S(E[S SIS S\S 5 2 
1. Accuracy in catching balls* 7 3 6/2 5) 1/6|5/5/3/2/2/2]4 1 6 5 “58 
2. Accuracy and speed in throwing 2 315 4/2 4 alala/a|4|ai3 2 1 4 “52 
3. Getting the jump on the ball 4 aja 2 3/2 Tl22itia1 1 3 4 3 34 
4. Getting balls away quickly 6 ala 3 5/3/3)3)5 5 ‘4 3 4 2 4 2 2 “87 
5. Tagging baserunners 5/5/6/6/6/5 slelelele 6/6/6/6/615 6 92 
6. Accuracy in fielding ground balls 1 2| 3/1 nae ala 5 sh F 3/3/11 43 














*This qualification covers both batted and thrown balls. 


is significant. Obviously, a manager’s 
ability to sell himself to the writers of 
baseball, to fans and to his employers is 
not considered important as compared 
with the other qualifications. 

The experts agree, as revealed in Table 
V, that a player’s ability to hit is largely 
dependent on his “Ability to pick good 
balls.” Waiting for a good ball, timing 
the swing and keeping the eyes on the 
pitch are essential to successful batting. 


Fifty per cent of the experts give the high- 
est rating to “Co-ordination—Timing”’ in 
Table V. 

The score given “Getting the jump on 
the ball,” in Table VI, is significant. This 
refers to ground balls as well as to fly 
balls. Each of the four outfielders gave 
first rating to “Getting the jump on the 
ball.” The range of opinion in “Accuracy 
in fielding ground balls,” in Table VI, is 
significant. 


Organizing the Pitcher’s Thinking 


(Continued from page 9) 


10—Does the batter indulge in prancing, 
nervous moving of the feet while waiting 
to hit? 

Use a change of pace. The batter will 
be late on the first fast ball but may time 
the next one. Work in accord with his 
grip. 

11—Does the batter drop his rear shoul- 
der as the swing is made? 

Pitch high. 

12—Does the batter take too short a 
stride? 

Pitch low. 

Faults that will cut power but not 
ability to hit safely are suggested in the 
next four questions. 

13—Does the batter step back with his 
rear foot, thus retarding the swing? 

Use a change of pace. The batter may 
time his hit if the fast ball is continued. 

14—Does the batter raise his rear foot 
or drag his rear foot on the swing, thus 
cutting the distance of the hit? 

Pitch according to his grip and step. 

15—Does the batter lean back on the 
swing? 

Feed outside balls. 

16—Does the batter turn his head, not 
watching the bat meet the ball? 

Pitch low. 


Points to Be Remembered 


A—The pitcher throws to the batter’s 
weakness. The fielders play to his 
strength. 

B—Battery men must remember what 


To give him 
“battery 


type of ball each batter hits. 
that ball again may result in a 
error of judgment.” 

C—Curves and fast balls must be aimed 
at the plate if the batter is standing far 
away from it. 

D—All curves must be aimed according 
to what is desired. 

Curves aimed at the batter may break 
over the inside edge of the plate and give 
the following results: (1) Curve over for 
a strike. (2) Curve to land on the bat 
handle. (3) If the batter steps “in the 
bucket,” curve to the spot this man likes. 

Curves aimed at the inside edge of the 
plate may give the pitcher the following 
results: (1) Curve for a strike over the 
outside edge of the plate. (2) Curve wide 
for a ball out of reach of the bat. (Aim 
curves here if the batter’s bat does not 
reach over the outside edge of the plate. 
This latter may be the result of stepping- 
away, standing too far from the plate or 
choking the bat.) 

Curves aimed at the outside edge of the 
plate may result in the following: (1) 
Cause the batter to swing and miss. (2) 
Help in breaking up the squeeze or hit and 
run plays. (The pitch-out for such plays 
should always be a fast ball.) 

E—If the bunt is in order, be prepared 
for it ahead of time. Expect it from the 
first ball pitched and work accordingly. 
Feed the high ball, but make it a strike. 
The high ball is often fouled or popped 
up for an easy put-out. 
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F—If “in the hole” with men on bases, 
act as follows: (1) Hold the runner close. 
(2) Expect a play such as the hit and run. 
(3) Expect that the batter will or should 
hit. (4) Show courage, grit and control, 
and don’t give “too good a ball.” 

G—The rear box batter is likely to hit 
the ball according to where it is pitched; 
that is, the right-hander will usually hit 
the outside ball to right field and the in- 
side ball to left field. He stands where he 
does so that he can see the pitched ball 
longer and can take it after the break of 
the curve. 

H—Mid box batters may hit the 
“hooks” just as they break. They may be 
fooled by the hook aimed at their hands 
which curves over the inside edge of the 
plate, especially if they hug the plate. 

I—Front box batters attempt to hit the 
ball before the curve breaks. Not many 
batters take this position but, if faced by 





H. S. DeGroat 


one, the battery men should note if he 
steps out of his box as he swings. The 
umpire’s attention should be drawn to 
anyone who steps out of the box on the 
swing. Such a batter may creep forward 
with each swing of his bat while the 
pitcher is winding up and then be out of 
the box when the ball arrives at the plate. 
The rules call for an out if a batter hits 
with either or both feet outside the bat- 
ter’s box, and no bases may be run or runs 
scored upon such an act. Batters standing 


in the front of the box are likely to hit the | 


fast pitches to the “wrong field” when 
they connect. 

J—Remember that a pitcher can step 
back off the rubber if a baserunner starts 
a steal. No balk can be called, and the 
chances of a delayed or double steal work- 
ing successfully will Be lessened. If the 
pitcher steps off the rubber before the 
wind-up is started, when an attempt is 
made to steal home, the throw home will 
not be considered a pitch and cannot be 
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Weight 1050 Lbs. 
Rolling Width 
30 Inches 


TORO 


POWER ROLLER 


This compact, efficient roller does away with the old 
inefficient, time-wasting, back breaking hand rolling. 





The cost of a Toro Power Roller is soon saved when 
you consider the man power and time you can divert 
to other jobs. This roller was designed especially 
for use on tennis courts and athletic fields, and its 
ease of operation and handling enable you to do 
the complete job easily and quickly, and know that 


the job is done right. 


Interesting Details 


Equipped with pivoting seat, im- 
proved chain drive steering appa- 
ratus, forward and reverse transmis- 
sion . . . turning unnecessary. Toro 
Hi-Duty 4-cycle motor, developing 
3 horsepower at 2000 R.P.M. Speed 
up to 314 miles per hour. Will 
climb grades up to 10 percent. 


tORO 





Write For Interesting 


Power Mower Catalog 
aT et 


TORO MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 





3042 SNELLING AVENUE MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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GENTLE BATH 
PROTECTS 


ATHLETE’S FOOT can make no 
headway here. All the boys who use 
the athletic facilities must walk through 
this gentle bath. A bath which is non- 
irritating to the skin. But deadly to 
fungi which cause Athlete’s Foot. 


The bath consists of Alta-Co, Dolge 
odorless fungicide, diluted in water 
1-to-10. It kills the organisms which 
cause Athlete’s Foot. Quickly! In less 
than 30 seconds, according to tests by 
the F. D. A. (U. S. Food and Drug 
Administration) method. Organism 
used: trychophyton rosaceum; tests by 
the eminent Pease Laboratories. Com- 
plete reports of these and other labora- 
tory and clinical tests sent to coaches 
on request. 


The Dolge Foot Tub is made of 
non-blooming, black, flexible rubber. 
Has non-slip tread inside—suction 
cups on bottom to make it non-skid. 
Many other features. Write for book- 
let J-4, which includes details of special 
service offer. 


Many colleges use Alta-Co 
as treatment, preventive 


ALTA-CO 


C. 8B. DOLGE 
WESTPORT COND 
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BATTEKY STRATEGY 
RIGHT HAND BATTER BOX 





4 





INSIDE REAR 
Long bat 
Fast high inside 
Keep on handle 
Curve at batter 
Low outside 
Choke bat 
High inside 
Low outside 


a 





a 


MID REAR 
Long bat 
Stepping straight 
Any outside ball 
Curve aimed at 


Stepping in 
Fast or curve 
low outside 
Choke bat 
Any outside ball 


“ IF ANY FAULTS ARE NOTICED IN THE BATTER'S FORM pitch 
3 according to the fault - his “bat grip - and his 
position in this box. 


Co 


OUTSIDE REAR 
Long bat 
Stepping straight 
Any outside ball 
Stepping in 
Fast or slow 
low outside 
Fast high inside 


aa 


inside edge 


(— 


CP 





INSIDE MIDDLE 
Long bat 
Keep on handle 
Fast or curve 
inside ball 
Low outside 


K Choke bat 


Fast or curve 
low outside 


ale 
“y 


HOME | | Fast high inside Choke bat 
8% Aim curve at Any outside ball Choke bat 
PLATE inside or If stepping in Same as mid 
outside edge Fast high inside section 
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MID MIDDLE 
Long bat 
Stepping straight 
Low & lid outside 
High inside curve 
Aim.-curve at 
inside edge 
Stepping in 
Fast high inside 
Low outside 


CH 


OUTSIDE MIDDLE 
Long bat 
Stepping straight 
Any outside ball 
Aim curve at 
inside edge 
Stepping in 
Low outside 
Fast high inside 


i 


Co 





INSIDE FRONT 
Long bat 

Inside balls 
y Aim curve at him 
3 WATCH FOR STEPPING 
OUT OF BOX ON. 
HIS SWING * TELL 











MID FRONT 


Same as above 


UMPIRE 
Low outside 
Choke bat 
Mid or low outside STEPPING 
fast or curve A-IN 
Fast high inside B-STRAIGHT 
Cc _~=+*|C-away 


OUTSIDE FRONT 


FEW BATTERS USE THESE PLACES 








ad 
‘\\ 
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legally swung at by the man who is at bat. 

The recruit must be willing to work 
hard; keep alert to pick up all suggestions 
that will help him. He must develop his 
control until he has so much confidence 
in himself that it becomes second nature 
to place the ball where he wishes. Once 
he has conditioned himself and developed 
his control, he has reached a point where 
his mind is left free to think of the situa- 
tions that arise when he is out on the 
mound. He is now free to work for a 
proper knee action that will keep base 
runners from getting a break on the steal. 
He can feel at ease and can be free to 
think and to vary the time of delivery 
with men on base, holding them close or 
catching them off base. 

When the young recruit has mastered 
his delivery fundamentals to that point 
where he begins to think and to see the 
plays ahead, he is starting to play heads-up 
baseball and will soon have the confidence 


of his team mates and coach. When the 
recruit has reached a point where he will 
attempt a set play to catch the runner on 
second, as he watches a strong hitter step 
up to the plate who might hit and score 
the runner, he has begun to see a play or 
two ahead and has promise of becoming a 
good pitcher. Compare him with the lad 
who can see only that he has a runner on 
second and a batter in the box and who 
starts his delivery without another thought 
in his head other than to stop the hitter. 

Any pitcher who has the confidence of 
his team has half the game won. Without 
that confidence, he will find one or more 
team mates falling down in the tight 
places, and his position on the rubber will 
become a very difficult one. The young 
recruit must bear in mind that, if he is to 
earn his place in the sun, he must de- 
velop his own control, his own self-con- 
fidence, the confidence of his team mates 
and be so well acquainted with himself 
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that he knows just how much work he 
must do to keep himself at perfection. All 
these things base themselves on the play- 
er’s natural ability as a pitcher, how much 
he absorbs from his coach, how much 
hard work he does and, lastly, whether he 
can school himself to think as he works. 
He must be cool enough to think, and 
think ahead so that he is always in the 
right spot at the right time. 





Making Ground Strokes 


in Tennis 
(Continued from page 13) 


to the question of footwork if the individ- 
ual is ever to play the game of tennis 
expertly. 


Swinging on the Ball 


We now have the pupil with his feet 
properly placed, with a satisfactory grip 
on the racket and ready to make the 
stroke. We may say that there are three 
parts to the shot, the backswing, the meet- 
ing of the ball, which includes the weight 
shift, and the follow-through. The kind 
of backswing is important. In some cases 
it is too elaborate. We are all familiar 
with the beginning golfer who wraps the 
club around his neck on the backswing 
and who, when he is finally ready to hit 
the ball, finds that his club is about six 
inches too long. As in golf, so in tennis; 
the backswing should be ample, but if it 
is overdone the chances of meeting the 
ball squarely are considerably diminished. 

A slight loop may be made at the ex- 
treme end of the backswing, but a number 
of good players start the swing from prac- 
tically a stationary position. I believe 
most players suffer from too much back- 
swing rather than from not enough. An- 
other point worth mentioning is that the 
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"Unless yousee my 
signature written 
this way itis nota 

genuine DiMaggio 


LOUISVILLE "Ge Di ) yy 


Pace-setter for the 1936 Major League rookies, DiMaggio established 
three American League batting records his very first year in fast company. 


The one way you can be sure of getting the LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 
model used and endorsed by such famous batters as Joe DiMaggio, Lou 
Gehrig, Mel Ott, Mickey Medwick, Paul Waner, Joe Cronin, Chuck 

Klein, Hank Greenberg, Jimmy Foxx, Pepper Martin, Floyd Vaughan or 
any other of your favorites is to look for the player’s own written signa-. 
ture on the barrel end of the bat and the famous oval trademark of the 

Hillerich & Bradsby Co., Louisville, Ky. 

FREE—for distribution to your team—our 
1937 edition of “Famous Sluggers” contain- 
ing season records and other worthwhile in- 


formation. 


Address Dept. J22 for the number of copies 


you will need. 
USE THE 
= i é cE COUPON 


Number of copies..........- 
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HILLERICH& BRADSBY CRF 






A. 
“ARK nEG.us?” 


SEND FOR THIS NEW BOOk 














SITTING ON TOP 


OF THE WORLD 


Tennis promotes that 
healthy, happy feeling of 
being “on top.” Teach ten- 
nis! It is a “personal” sport 
which your students will 
continue to enjoy for years 

. throughout the twen- 
ties, thirties and forties, too. 


And help your students 
realize the keener joy of 
winning. Advise them to 
have their rackets strung 
with lively VICTOR 
: “Strings that Win.” 














“Bill” Croker’s article 
on “Footwork and Bal- 
ance in Tennis” will 
help with your tennis 
instruction. As many 
copies as you can use, 


FREE for the asking. 






VICTOR 


SURGICAL 
GUT MFG. CO. 


4501 Packers Ave. 
CHICAGO 
MAKE THE VICTOR 
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less backswing, the more body action nec- 
essary to secure pace; with the result that 
the desirable tendency to rotate the shoul- 
ders early is encouraged. 

The position of the ball in relation to 
the body now becomes of the utmost im- 
portance. It is desirable to take as many 
balls as possible at about the level of the 
waist, and the necessary maneuvering 
must come from anticipation and quick 
footwork. Ample room must be allowed 
for a fluent swing in front of the body, 
as the reach in this direction should be 
too much rather than too little. 

The type of stroke, flat, forward spin 
or under spin, is closely connected with 
the question of meeting the ball squarely. 
Many shots are brought off poorly because 
the racket does not meet the ball prop- 
erly; indeed, in too many cases the gut 
is not used at all. Timing is very im- 
portant, and the lack of it causes the ball 
to go off at embarrassing angles. 

In the top spin shot, the racket often 
crosses the line of flight of the ball too 





soon with the result that the ball strikes 
below the center of the racket head and 
finds the net. Again in making a sliced 
drive, the racket face is opened or beveled 
back too soon, with a poor shot the fre- 
quent result. It would seem that the best 
way to insure success would be to keep 
the racket head and handle in line with the 
flight of the ball as long as possible both 
as regards backswing and follow-through. 
Where the stroke is too nearly a circle, 
the ball flies off at a tangent and contact 
with the racket strings is so slight that 
control is difficult. The player should hit 
through the ball and point the racket 
head in the direction he wants the ball to 
go. He should cultivate the flat hit ball 
first; the spins will follow naturally if he 
wants them. The racket head should first 
meet the ball perpendicular to the ground 
and then be turned with the forearm, not 
the wrist, if spin is desired. Accuracy 
must precede speed, but Joe Gettum and 
Pete Swattem must both be cultivated if 
the top rungs are to be scaled. 


The Technique of Relay Running 


(Contmued from page 6) 


relay. Considerable drill is required be- 
fore the boys learn to use sufficient judg- 
ment to start at the right time. 

In the shuttle hurdle relay, of course, 
the baton is not used. But the writer re- 
calls such a race in which the stick was at 
least prescribed. After the 1924 Olympics 
held at Paris, the American track team 
was invited to England to a relay carnival 
with Great Britain. A 480-yard shuttle 
hurdle relay was part of the program. As 
is well known, in this event alternate run- 
ners alternate in direction, or “shuttle.” 
Up to this time, I believe, a shuttle hurdle 
relay race had not been held in England. 
On the day before the meet, a British offi- 
cial advised the writer, who had been as- 
sisting the American team in the hurdles, 
that a baton would be used in this race. 
So we tried using the stick. It was im- 
possible to pass the baton as the incoming 
runner would be moving too fast, and the 
outgoing runner would be facing him and 
ready to go in the opposite direction. 
After about ten tries, we decided that the 
baton could not be used and so advised 
the official, who finally came out on the 
track, saw that the boys could not grab 
the baton while going in opposite direc- 
tions and decided to have each runner 
touch the next one for the relief. 

Relay running on small indoor tracks is 
a hazardous undertaking. The pole posi- 
tion gives a considerable advantage, espe- 
cially if there are four or five teams in 
competition, because the team on the out- 
side position must go out and then come 
in on the pick-ups. At the recent Indoor 
Eastern Intercollegiate Meet heats were 
necessary to eliminate some of the teams. 
Six teams competed in the final, which is 
just about three too many on an eleven lap 


track. There is bound to be jostling and 
pushing with so many teams in a race. 


Placing of Runners 


Relays are sometimes won by the proper 
placing of the runners. Inasmuch as a 
lead means a distinct advantage, many 
coaches put their star man either in first 
or second place, hoping to obtain enough 
lead to offset the change of runners later 
in the race. If a lead of 10 yards is gained 
by the first man, the team with good pick- 
ups can often increase this distance close 
to 25 yards, as the fresh man in each 
relay usually gains several yards on a tired 
man who is finishing. Of course, if the 
star man does not gain the required dis- 
tance, then the strategy is defeated. 

Last year, in the Heptagonal Meet held 
at Cambridge, Massachusetts, in which 
Harvard, Yale, Pennsylvania, Cornell, 
Princeton, Columbia and Dartmouth com- 
peted, a 1600-meter relay race was held, 
each man running 400 meters. Hoffstetter, 
the star of the Dartmouth team, who had 
previously run a race, told the writer that 
he felt tired and asked if he might run the 
second leg of the relay instead of the 
anchor. The first Dartmouth man lost 
about 10 yards, and Hoffstetter, running 
a phenomenal race, regained the distance 
lost and about 10 yards more; so the next 
two men swung through for a victory. 
This move probably won the relay for 
Dartmouth, but it was not the writer’s in- 
tention to run the team in that order. 

A really good runner is valuable to any 
team. When a team is gifted with a quar- 
ter-miler who is outstanding, the coach 
can instruct his other three boys in the 
mile relay just to hang on and let the star 
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pull the team in a winner. If a team does 
not have an outstanding quarter-miler, 
then the coach must instruct each of his 
boys to carry the pace, trusting to luck 
that there will be at least one weak man 
on the other teams. 

In the Heptagonal Meet referred to 
above, Dartmouth had just an average 





Harry Hillman 


group of sprinters in the 440-meter relay; 
that is, two were fairly good while the 
other two were mediocre. Although the 
boys had practiced the pick-ups almost 
daily for over a month, they could not 
seem to get the necessary three good pick- 
ups, and apparently their only chance of 
a victory lay in perfecting their passing. 
On the day of the race, the pick-ups were 
practically perfect, and Dartmouth won 
from three other teams which really had 
better sprinters. 

It takes considerable time for college 
runners to learn pace and what they are 
capable of doing. Some men are slow 
starters and fast finishers, while others are 
fast starters but weak near the end of the 
race. So it is very important that each 
runner through experience know his ca- 
pabilities; this takes sometimes two or 
three years. A senior in college is usually 
able to know what pace he is setting and 
whether or not he can stand that pace. It 
is a good idea to hold the watch on the 
boys regardless of the pace at which they 
are running. If they are swinging through 
a 440 in 53 seconds, they should differen- 
tiate that from a 50-second quarter mile. 
I usually ask our men to run a certain 
pace and then have them try to guess 
what the time is. Knowledge of pace is 
very important in relay running, especially 
in a one- or two-mile race. If a runner 
happens to be out in front, he must know 
about how fast he is going in order to run 
the race to the best of his ability. 

One peculiar thing about relay running 
is that an athlete will sometimes outdo 
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THERE ARE DEFINITE REASONS 


Do you remember the news items last 
year concerning the United States’ 
Olympic-Record-Getter #1? — the zeal 
with which he was searching Europe for 
a pair of white Kangaroo shoes! From 
Record-holders to the junior members of 
this country’s college track teams, 
athletes appreciate the competitive value 
of shoes made of genuine Kangaroo. 

But few of those who demand and use 
Kangaroo know why it’s the best leather 
that can be used for athletic footwear. 
The fibres of the kangaroo skin are inter- 
laced, weaving in and out of each other 
to form a tight, firm mesh, instead of 

: lying layer on layer. That’s why Kangaroo 
is 17% stronger, weight for weight, than 
any other leather known, why it is as 
tough as rhino yet lightweight and as 
soft as fine kid. 

Specify genuine Kangaroo when you’re 
writing out your order for track 
shoes. You'll want it. And be sure 
you get it. ‘“‘Kangaroo horse’’, 
‘*kangaroo calf’’, and “‘kangaroo 
sides”’ are only horsehide or cow- 
hide, are kangaroo in name only. 
The best is genuine Kangaroo. 


IK ALIN G AIR OO 


TANNED In 
AMERICA 
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himself in a relay’ race because he knows 
that he is a member of a team and must 
do the best he can. Some years ago, Dart- 
mouth won the Indoor Intercollegiate re- 
lay championship and later in the same 
year won the Pennsylvania Relay Car- 
nival one-mile relay. In both these races, 
it was necessary to use a substitute. This 
particular substitute, considered only an 
ordinary runner, performed in spectacular 
manner, doing something in both these 
races that was just the opposite of what 
he should have done In the indoor race, 
when the Dartmouth man in first position 
finished his lap in the lead, the substitute, 
running second, went from first to last 
place in less than half a lap and then, half 


a lap from home, he came from last place 
to first. In the outdoor meet, we figured 
that with twelve teams facing the starter 
there would be a jam. So the substitute, 
running the first lap this time, was in- 
structed to swing in the rear of the crowd 
and make a bid in the last 150 yards. He 
came up to seventh position, and the other 
three men of the team gradually picked up 
enough yardage to give Dartmouth a vic- 
tory. This substitute ran two great races 
He never before had shown more than 
ordinary ability. 

Relay racing often affords amusing in- 
cidents. At the recent Eastern Intercol- 
legiates, a freshman medley relay race was 
staged in which the last boy on each team 





ran a mile. One of the runners after re- 
ceiving the baton put it in his shirt, drop- 
ping it in at the neck. The rules state 
that the baton must be carried in either 
hand. The boy was disqualified by the 
officials. 

Several years ago when wooden batons 
were used, one runner dropped the stick 
in passing to a team mate, and a runner 
of another team stepped on it with his 
spikes, crushing it into splinters. In his 
excitement, the boy who was supposed to 
receive the baton spent several seconds 
picking up the small pieces. Later, spec- 
tators and officials burst into laughter as 
they watched him try to pass the handful 
of wood to the next runner. 


Teaching Shot Put Form 





Illustration 8—Position of the shot, on all 
four fingers and the thumb. This and 
the following four photographs of Michael 
were taken several months after the pre- 
ceding illustrations. 


the right foot. 
9.) 

2. The position of the shot in the right 
hand and relative position of the right 
hand to the body was unchanged. (See 
Illustration 8.) 

3. A slight body crouch was used. (See 
Illustration 9.) 

4. The left foot was swung lightly 
around, sometimes in front of and at other 
times back of the right foot. Later, 
Michael formed the habit of swinging the 
left foot across and then out. (See Illus- 
trations 5 and 10.) 

5. A deep bend of the right leg was 
made, and the left foot was kicked vig- 
orously forward. (See Illustration 10.) 

6. The right foot was carried to the 
center of the ring as quickly as possible. 
(The shot putter should try to have the 
right foot catch up with the left. During 
the first part of the hop the right foot 
should be dragged and its sole should 
never be over one inch from the ground.) 


(See Illustrations 5 and 
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(Continued from page 11) 


7. A little deeper body crouch was 
made as the right foot landed in the cen- 
ter of the ring; almost simultaneously the 
left foot landed about six or eight inches 
to the right of an imaginary line perpen- 
dicular to the center of the toeboard. Then 
a new movement, described below, was in- 
troduced. 

8. The hips were most vigorously slid 
forward and rotated toward the front 
as the right leg and right arm were 
straightened simultaneously. The head 
was held to the extreme left, with the 
chin up. 

9. At the top of the push (Illustrations 
6 and 11), the hand was flipped forward 
and an effort was made to follow the shot 
upward and out. (We called this hanging 
on to the put.) 

10. Balance was maintained by bring- 
ing the right foot forward and placing 
the ball of this foot, now pointing in the 
opposite direction, exactly on an imagi- 
nary line perpendicular to the center of the 
toeboard. The left leg was jerked violently 
backward and thrown high in the air. The 
body was approximately paralleb to the 
ground and perpendicular to the plane of 
the put. The head was held high, with 
the eyes following the flight of the shot. 
If the technique was correct, the body 
was poised and stationary in the above 
position. (See Illustration 7.) Otherwise, 
it was necessary for the shot putter to 
bend the right knee and to hop up and 
down, vigorously swinging the left arm 
and kicking the left leg to keep from fall- 
ing out of the ring. (See Illustration 12.) 

To the uninitiated, this form of keeping 
the shot in the same plane, of flipping the 
wrist and of holding on to the put after 
the follow-through, resulting in a delayed 
reverse, gives the illusion of throwing the 
shot. 

The advantages accruing to this style 
of shot putting appear to be correct height 
to all puts, speed and co-ordination across 
the ring and the knack of seldom fouling. 





Illustration 9—The start of the hop. 





Illustration 10—Getting under way. 
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To complete the picture of background 
and environment, the following comments 
are pertinent: Michael has never been 
a coaching problem. He has always lis- 
tened to and conscientiously tried to fol- 
low instructions. Regardless of the results, 
he has never seemed to feel that he has 
done as well as he should. He has al- 
ways appeared to derive greater satisfac- 
tion from watching a team mate toss the 
shot over the fifty foot mark than he 
has by following him into the ring and 
overshooting his effort by a foot or two. 

Michael’s academic work at Technical 
High School was fully as outstanding as 
were his athletic accomplishments. Mich- 
ael fortunately lived near the University 
of California campus, and his friendship 
with Brutus Hamilton was invaluable in 
his development: He spent many hours 
on Edwards Field, listening to instructions 
given to University of California athletes. 


a 








Illustration 11—The start of the reverse. The 
blur indicates the shot. Note its height. 
This put was for 58 feet 314 inches. 





- par 


Illustration 12—Fighting to stay in the ring. 
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TRACK 


Riddell Track Shoes are equipped with 
interchangeable spikes. 





Style T—A good durable track shoe. Upper 
made of tough Athletic Tan leather that insures 
fit, comfort and resists perspiration. School 
Price—$3.75. 


Style NX—A hand turned shoe made of very 


fine grade of Athletic Tan leather. Fits like a 
glove. School Price—$5.00. 
Style N—A University sprint shoe. Made of 


Ath-Tan Kangaroo. The finest intercollegiate 
shoe. School Price—$5.75. 





Style 74—Made of Athletic Tan leather. An 
exceptionally fine shoe. Two spikes in the heel. 
School Price—$4.90. 


Style 75—A very strong shoe of welt construc- 
tion. Highest grade oak soles. Made of Athletic 
Tan leather. Two spikes in heel. School Price— 
$5.75. 


Style K—Ath-Tan Kangaroo field or jumping 
shoes. Has two spikes in heel. School Price— 
$6.50. 


RIDDELL 


Give Riddell shoes a chance fo sell them- 
Put on a pair and get the fit and 
feel and you will want no other kind. 


BASEBALL 


Riddell Baseball Shoes are equipped with 
a specially made tempered spring steel 
spike fastened on with copper rivets. 





Style 
41 


Style 41—The finest value in a baseball shoe. 
Made of a tough grade of Athletic Tan leather. 
Split shank sole. School Price—$3.75. 


Style KB—A value hard to beat. Goodyear 
welt construction with straight sole. An ex- 
tremely strong shoe. Upper made of the finest 
Athletic Tan Leather; soft and pliable, yet very 
tough. Resists perspiration. School Price—$4.50. 


Style 27—Same as Style KB only has split shank 
sole. School Price—$5.00. 





Style 
NB 


Style NB—A very fine Goodyear welt construc- 
tion baseball shoe with split shank sole. Made 
of Ath-Tan Kangaroo. Used by many profes- 
sionals. School Price—$5.50. 


Style OB—A hand turned feather weight Ath- 
Tan Kangaroo shoe of the finest quality. School 
Price—$8.50. 


Manufactured by 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, Inc. 


1259-63 N. Wood Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Form in the Hurdles 


(Continued from page 17) 


tice starts. These exercises will consist of 
both ground work and various limbering-up 
maneuvers over and around an individual 
hurdle. It is imperative that any athlete 
develop a sweat by finishing up all these 
exercises with slow and fast jogging to 
avoid the pulling of muscles. The training 
and work given a hurdler before the sea- 
son starts depend upon the time available 
before the first meet and the importance 
of the meet or competition to be met. 

The tentative schedule of weekly prac- 
tice which we follow at the University of 
Georgia with Forrest “Spec” Towns is sim- 
ilar to the one followed at the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute with Percy Beard, 
while I was there as assistant coach. 

Monday consists of a light workout and 
. & few setting up exercises. Tuesday will 
start off with a number of setting up ex- 
ercises, a few starts; the athletes sprint 
from 20 to 30 yards. After the hurdler 
has had time to rest for a few minutes, 
we have him put up three hurdles, either 
12 or 9 yards apart. This enables the 
hurdler to do work over the hurdle in 
order to develop balance at a maximum 
speed. In the first instance, where we 
place the hurdles 12 yards apart, we find 
that it is good practice for the athlete to 
run through the three hurdles, using five 
strides between each hurdle. This prac- 
tice enables him to work entirely on form 
and balunce; the latter is the most im- 
portant thing in developing a good hurdler. 
There has never been a great hurdler who 
did not have fine balance over the hurdle. 
With the hurdles placed 9 yards apart, 
we are able to increase the speed of our 
workouts, developing form by using three 
strides between these hurdles, without the 
burden upon the athlete of having to fight 
for each hurdle as he goes over it. We 
try to spend at least thirty to forty min- 
utes on this type of work without trying 
to rush the boy; if he becomes too tired, 
he is unable to improve in his technique 
of form and balance. 

Wednesday consists of setting-up exer- 
cises, two or three starts and then running 
at full speed over three hurdles spaced at 
the proper distance. This is done after 
we have spent from ten to fifteen minutes 
working on form with the hurdles placed 
either 9 or 12 yards apart. 

Thursday the hurdler will work entirely 
with the sprinters; he does not work with 
or look at any hurdles. 

Friday we give the hurdler a holiday. 


Form 


In discussing the form that has given 
very good results for the past twenty 
years, that dates back to the days of Bob 
Simpson of Missouri, and has continued 
up to the present time in “Spec” Towns, 
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we realize that it has been modified to a 
certain extent; however, the same basic 
form has been maintained through these 
years with athletes who have been coached 
to use this particular style. We will take 
for granted that we have an athlete with 
the needed speed, taking his regular seven 
strides to the first hurdle and the usual 
three between the three foot six inch hur- 
dies, spaced 10 yards apart. The stride 
from the last hurdle to the finish yarn, 
a distance of 15 yards, will vary, depend- 
ing upon the individual. 

The drive or lunge for the first hurdle 
is made with the leading leg swinging for- 
ward and upward, with both arms ex- 
tended forward to be in line with the leg. 
The lead leg has a slight bend at the knee 
and should be swung smoothly like a 
pendulum. 

This puts the body of the athlete into 
a perfect split over the hurdle, with head 
up and shoulders square. The height of 
the head should not vary while the athlete 
is running between or going over the hur- 
dles. The back leg is brought through 
slowly in one motion, scissoring with the 
lead arm, which is swung sideward to the 
rear and down in order to get the nec- 
essary cut-down over the hurdle to allow 
the athlete to come down running. 

Balance and cut-down are aided by the 
opposite or short arm, which we maneuver 
a certain way in order to get an excellent 
kick in coming down off the hurdle. It 
does not make any particular difference 
whether a high hurdler takes off with his 
left or right foot. Percy Beard, “Spec” 
Towns and other hurdlers have demon- 
strated that the left or right leg does not 
make any difference. I think it is more 
important that we strive to bring the ath- 
lete down running, with a good body lean 
forward in making the drive for the next 
hurdle than it is to stress the cut-down on 
top of the hurdle. Illustrating the differ- 
ence between the long and short arm, we 
may say that the hurdler who takes off on 
his left foot carries his right leg forward 
as the lead leg, thus making the left arm 
the long arm and the right arm the short 
arm. The right arm is the short arm, re- 
gardless of whether we insist on its being 
thrown forward in line with the long or left 
arm or allowed to trail. 

I have found with experience many 
things which aid in the developing of a 
hurdler and which are a good medium for 
finding out just what kind of tempera- 
ment is possessed by the boy we are deal- 
ing with. For instance, we have our hur- 
dlers take a nasty spill at least every two 
weeks in order to keep them from having 
the dread of looking forward to an un- 
expected fall. Although many will dis- 
agree with me, it is my opinion that foot- 


ball helps a hurdler as much as any ac- 
tivity that he may be associated with out 
of track season. It seems to me that hur- 
dling and football go hand in hand and 
each one of these sports develops the nec- 
essary ruggedness that is needed. 

I have also found that a good hurdler 
can run into the wind much better than 
he can with the wind at his back. We 
have had mediocre hurdlers who could 
beat the better hurdlers two to three yards 
with the wind at their back. Then by 
reversing the starting marks and running 
into the wind, the good hurdler would beat 
the mediocre hurdler by a much larger 
margin. This I attribute to the fact that 
the topnotcher has to run more cautiously 
with the wind at his back in order to avoid 
diving into a hurdle. On the other hand, 
the mediocre hurdler lacks the speed or 
finesse, and so the aid of the wind gives 
him that added speed and drive to carry 
him through much faster than he is ca- 
pable of running. 


Low and Quarter-Mile Hurdles 


The 220-yard low hurdle event is more 
of a sprint duel than a hurdle race. A fast 
sprinter without much knowledge of low 
hurdling can in most cases beat a good 
low hurdler who has only mediocre speed, 
although he has been taught the finest 
movements of low hurdle form. A coach 
can take a fast sprinter and give him a 
few instructions in low hurdling, and he 
will be able to defeat the athlete who has 
developed a fine low hurdling form. We 
find that the sprinter will pick up most 
of his lead in the 20 yards between hur- 
dles. While a good hurdler will more than 
likely gain over the hurdle, this gain will 
not be sufficient to offset the speed of the 
sprinter between hurdles. 

This would not hold good in the 120- 
yard high hurdles because of the added 
height of the hurdle and the shorter dis- 
tance between hurdles. In the low hurdles, 
the idea is to take the hurdle in stride and 
not put out any great effort to clear the 
hurdle. In the low hurdles, the athlete 
is not working for the close clearance that 
we find him trying to obtain in the high 
obstacles. 

A good example of this may be found 
in a low hurdle race between Jesse Owens 
of Ohio State University and Glenn Har- 
din of Louisiana State University. Hardin 
has excellent form over the low hurdles 
and has a fair amount of speed, while Jesse 
Owens is the greatest sprinter of today 
and has no form whatsoever over the low 
hurdles. Yet Owens is able to beat Hardin 
in this event because of superior speed. 

The 440-yard hurdles, which are 3 feet 
high and spaced 40 yards apart, are just 
as much a nightmare to the coach as to 
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the boy who has been chosen for this 
event. In order to develop into a quarter- 
mile hurdler with any rating at all, an 
athlete would have to be well equipped 
with speed and stamina. He must learn 
to stride between and take the hurdles 
with the least amount of effort in order to 
save his energy while racing. Although I 
know very little about this event, I believe 
that speed work in striding over low hur- 
dles and working with the half milers 
would be a necessary routine in order to 
develop a man for the event. 





Organization of 
Wrestling Coaches 


MIMEOGRAPHED bulletin is 
A now being published by the Amer- 
ican Wrestling Coaches Associa- 
tion, of which Paul V. Keen of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma is President. Other 
officers are the Vice President, William 
Sheridan of Lehigh University, and the 
Secretary-Treasurer, W. Austin Bishop of 
the University of Pennsylvania. Coaches 
of wrestling may obtain more information 
about the Association by addressing Sec- 
retary Bishop in care of the Athletic De- 
partment, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
The objectives of the Association are 
outlined in its bulletin. 





More About Advanced 
Tumbling 


(Continued from page 22) 


1. Make a series of dives, alternating 
for height and for distance. 

2. Dive, jump upwards making a full 
turn, dive, cross legs, make a backward 
roll to momentary handbalance, snap- 
down, dive. 

3. Make a series of backward rolls. 

4. Make a running front handspring, 
headspring, snap-up, and forward roll to 
a stand. 

5. Make a series of front handsprings. 

6. Make a series of front headsprings. 

7. Make series of alternating hand- 
springs and headsprings. 

8. Start with a leaping handspring, 
make a backward roll to momentary hand- 
balance, snap-down, running handspring, 
headspring. 

9. Make a front handspring and belly 
roll to handbalance; lower to neckspring. 

10. Make a series of bucking bronchos. 


Intermediate and Advanced Routines 


The following routines are for interme- 
diate and advanced tumblers: 

1. Round-off, series of flip-flops. 

2. Round-off, series of flip-flops, tuck- 
back somersault. 

3. Round-off, series of flip-flops, lay-out 
back somersault. 
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GREAT WESTERN UNIFORMS WILL GIVE 
YOUR TEAM AN ADDED ADVANTAGE 


The guy who first said that it pays to look well 
knew his psychology when he said it. 


Snappy uniforms may not make a champion- 
ship team, but they do make for snappier play 
which is a worthy factor in winning ball games. 
And right here is where GW comes into the FOR ADOPTION 
picture, because GW baseball uniforms admit ; 
no superior. They're tops in every respect, styled 
for smart appearance, cut on professional 
patterns to individual measurements for that 
comfortable fit that permits perfect freedom of 


It's the GW 3 star Official 
League Ball built with a 
resilient cork and rubber 
center wound with 100% 
pure wool yarn under 


action, and they're tailored to withstand the contectted tied, aud 
wear and tear of plenty of hard service. Avail- covered with choicest sel- 
able in a wide range of tough sturdy ma- ection tough white alum 
terials in a variety of colors, there’s a rugged tanned horsehide covers. 
GW uniform for every school budget, priced to Ball players call it the 


finest handful of base- 
ball value that money 
can buy. 


give you and your school maximum value 
for every dollar spent. Investigate now and 
give your boys the advantages of GW quality. 





Write for GW baseball equipment and baseball uniform catalogs 
furnishing complete details of the great GW baseball line. 


GREAT WESTERN 
ATHLETIC GOODS Co. 


3601 WEST ARTHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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Callrsel and autographed by 
Brouke Nagueski 
Potsy Clack 
Eeattic —eathers 
Edt edleish 


Don’t forget the famous Dubow D45 Official 
Football, approved for the eighth year by 
the National Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations. 















Coach: Give your boys the advantage of Dubow 
football protective equipment — Approved by 
the National Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations. 





Write for latest catalog—and see your dealer 


J. A. DUBOW MFG. CO. 


1907-13 Milwaukee Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











STUDY 
MINNESOTA FOOTBALL 


and BASKETBALL 
At the UNIVERSITY of eee 
June 14-19 
With 
THE 
WINNING 
THREE 





DR. GEO. HAUSER 
(Line Coach) 


BERNIE BIERMAN 
(Head Football Coach) 





DAVE MacMILLAN 
(Basketball Coach) 

The o opportunity this summer to study with the combination that has 
Fe en Minnesota's winning teams. Also courses in Athletic Training— 
Track—Wrestling. 

Take your vacation in Minnesota's Summer Playground and stop off in 


Minneapolis for a profitable week of study. 
For details address 


General Extension Division—Univ. of Minn., Minneapolis 
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4. Round-off, series of flip-flops, tuck- 
back somersault, front. 

5. Round-off, series of flip-flops, tuck- 
back with a half twist. 

6. Round-off, series of flip-flops, lay-out 
back somersault with a half twist. 

7. Round-off, series of flip-flops, back 
somersault with a full twist. 

8. Round-off, series of flip-flops, back 
somersault with a one-and-a-half twist. 

9. Round-off, series of flip-flops, back 
somersault with a double full twist. 

10. Round-off, series of flip-flops, back 
with a half twist. 

11. Round-off series of flip-flops, back 
with a full twist. 

12. Round-off, series of flip-flops, back 
somersault with one-and-one-half twist 
into a front somersault. 

13. Round-off, series of alternates (flip- 
flop, back, flip-flop, back, flip-flop, back). 

14-23. After a series of alternates, the 
finish of routines 3-12 may be used. 

24. Round-off, series of whip-back som- 
ersaults. 

25. Round-off, series of bounders. 

26. Round-off, series of full-twisting 
whip-back somersaults. 

27. Round-off, series of full-twisting 
bounding somersaults. 

28. Series of front handsprings, front 
somersault. 

29. Series of alternating front hand- 
springs, front somersaults. 

30. Series of side somersaults. 

31. Series of tinsicas. 

32. Series of tignas (tinsica-fronts). 

33. Round-off, flip-flop, back with a one- 
and-one-half twist, tinsica, rudolph. 

34. Round-off, flip-flop, back with a 
double full twist, front somersault. 

35. Round-off, flip-flop, back with a 
one-and-one-half twist, round-off, flip-flop, 
back with a double full twist. 

36. Forward somersault, handspring, 
forward somersault with a half twist. 

37. Round-off, flip-flop, back somer- 
sault, back somersault with a full twist, 
back somersault with a one-and-one-half 


. Spotting flip-flops. 

. Spotting tinsicas. 

. Spotting butterflies. 

41. Series of tinsica brims. 

. Chasers. 

. Alternate chasers and -butterflies. 

. Continuous back, front somersaults. 
. Barrel rolls (series). 

. Series of full-twisting butterflies. 

47. In all of the above series that start 
with the round-off, the forward walk-over 
somersault may be substituted for it. 

48. The brandy or baroni may be sub- 
stituted in any of the series that use the 
round-off. 

The author gratefully acknowledges his 
obligation to Joseph Giallombardo and 
William Goldstein, University of Illinois 
tumblers, for their assistance in the prepa- 
ration of this article as well as the two 
other articles in this series. 
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Helping the Secondary 


School Batter 
(Continued from page 14) 


white. The common tendency to cock the 
wrist will interfere with the swing and 
also prevent a strong follow-through. This 
awkward wrist position may often be 
caused by a heavy bat. The player should 
understand that, if the wrist is held 
straight and behirtd the bat, the swing will 
be smooth and the follow-through will be 
strong. 


Learning How to Stand 


The first thing that we try to teach the 
boy about his stance at the plate is to 
take an upright, relaxed position in which 
good balance is maintained before and 
during the swing. This can be done ef- 
fectively by having him take his position 
in the box with the bat on his shoulder, 
ready to concentrate on the pitch; then, 
without taking the bat off his shoulder, 
watch the pitch all the way up to the 
plate, following its flight right into the 
catcher’s mitt. During early season prac- 
tice indoors, while pitchers are working 
out, the batter, by thus standing in the 
box, can be taught to follow the ball with 
his eyes all the way to the plate. 

The batter can learn to avoid close 
pitches by weaving away from the ball. 
Through this practice of weaving, the bat- 
ter tends to develop confidence in himself. 
If he instinctively pulls away, he may be 
made to face the pitcher directly. With 
the batter in this position, it is a simple 
matter to develop in him confidence in his 
ability to avoid close pitches. As he gains 
confidence, we have him gradually turn 
back to his normal position. Of course, 
in this early practice, we never allow a 
boy who lacks confidence to stand up to 
a pitcher who lacks control. 

We emphasize an upright stance, ex- 
plaining to the player that a crouched 
position will cause tension and advising 
him that he will generally find poor bat- 
ters close to the ground. 

We try to determine whether a set 
stance or a step stance best suits the boy. 
Sometimes it is necessary to experiment 
with both, but generally the player falls 
quite readily into the stance that best suits 
his style. 

In the set stance, the player’s feet are 
apart and his body is in such a position 
that it is facing the plate. His knees are 
slightly flexed, and he inclines forward 
somewhat from the hips. Occasionally this 
stance helps a batter who tends to “shy- 
foot,” but such a player must be watched 
or he may find that he is pulling away 
without stepping and then that he is hit- 
ting off his heels. 

In the step stance, the batter stands 
erect, with his feet fairly close together. 
He takes a short step as he starts the 
swing, stepping directly toward the pitcher 
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Northeastern University 
FOURTH 


A\nnual Coaching School 


June 28 


Boston, Mass. 


July 3 


Again AMERICA’S LEADING COACHES . 









“JOCK” SUTHERLAND 
Univ. of Pittsburgh 
Rose Bowl Champions 
“The Warner System’”’ 





‘ ‘ a oe ag * 4 
“HOWDY” ODELL 
Harvard Univ. 


Backfield Coach 
“*Backfield Technique”’ 


demonstrates his Winning System. 
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Prof. E. S. Parsons, Director 
Northeastern Univ, Coaching School 
Boston, Mass. 


Please send me full particulars of the 
Annual Northeastern Coaching School 








“MATTY” BELL 
Southern Methodist 
Rose Bow! Contender 
“The Wide Open Game”’ 


“TONY" 


Basketball Coach 
‘Winning Basketball’’ 





“DICK” HARLOW 
Harvard Univ. 
Head Football Coach 
“A System 
to Suit Material’’ 





“DOC” KONTOFF 
Northeastern Univ. 
Trainer 
**Care of Injuries’’ 


HINKLE 
Butler Univ. 


Concentrated Courses in Football -- Basketball -- Training 
LECTURES — MOVIES — DEMONSTRATIONS WITH PLAYERS 


A Coaching School you cannot afford to miss. 
Football: — Two of the four instructors coached Rose Bowl Teams. 
Basketball: — Coach of the successful Butler Team with His Players lectures on and 


Alll Instructors on the Staff selected for their excellent ability to lecture and demon- 
strate in a clear cut concise interesting manner. 

Ideal comfortable lecturing conditions — connecting Gymnasium and Improved Ad- 
joining Field for Player Demonstration. 

Coaching School dates do not interfere with vacations plans. 

Special Hotel and Dormitory Accom 
Coaching School ideally located in center of New England with opportunity for 
varied entertainment — Swimming, Golf, Base Ball, Free Theatres, etc. 

You’ll enjoy the Novel Mid-week Free Banquet and Smoker. 
Tuition surprisingly low. Use coupon for Additional Information. 
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Colgate Coaching 
School 
JUNE 28-JULY 2 


Football—Basketball— 
Athletic Training 


Andy Kerr, Colgate Football Coach; 
Lew Andreas, Syracuse Basketball 
Coach; Jack Rourke, Colgate Trainer 


Football 


Single and double wing-back. Complete 
offense including power, deception, as 
well as open game featuring forward and 
lateral passes by Andy Kerr. Different 
types of defense thoroughly discussed. 
Basketball 

The modern game as taught successfully 
by Lew Andreas, featuring ZONE DE- 
FENSE and offense to be used against 
Zone Defense. Lew Andreas is a master 
basketball coach. 


Athletic Training 


As taught by Jack Rourke, Colgate track 
coach and athletic trainer for 25 years. 
Special emphasis on fundamentals. Dem- 
onstration in both sports by varsity men. 
Colgate coaching staff, Bob Gillson, John 
Orsi and Lew Hart will conduct demon- 
strations in football. 
Tuition $15.00 


Total expenses for the week 
less than $30.00 


WILLIAM A. REID 


Director of Coaching School 
at Colgate, Hamilton, N. Y. 


























Fifth Annual 
BUTLER 
UNIVERSITY 


(indianapolis, Ind.) 


COACHING SCHOOL 
August 9-14 





—FOOTBALL— 


Noble Kizer (Purdue), Head Coach 
Mal Elward (Purdue), End Play Specialist 
Frank Leahy (Fordham), Line Coach 
Paul Brown (Massillon, Oio), Coach of 
Ohio H. S. Champs 


—BASKETBALL— 
Paul (Tony) Hinkle (Butler) 
and 
An Outstanding High School Coach 








THREE HOURS CREDIT 
TUITION—$15.00 
ROOM AND MEALS—$10.00 
Recreational Facilities of Every Kind 





For Further Information, 
Write 
PAUL HINKLE, Director 
Butler University 


Indianapolis Indiana 
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and planting his forward foot with the toe 
pointing approximately toward the pitcher. 


Learning Where to Stand 


Each player has the problem of discov- 
ering for himself his best position in the 
box and variations of this. In the space 
of six by four feet, he must find the spot 
best suited to his style of hitting. This 
spot will be determined by his stance, the 
way he uses his feet, the kind of swing 
he uses, the speed of his reaction and his 
timing, the length of the bat and how it 
is held. We try to help the player in 
studying these points, and we insist that 
he choose his spot in the box with them 
in mind. 

The batter must also learn to shift when 
necessary, changing his position according 
to the type of pitching and the circum- 
stances of the game. Usually he should 
move back in the box against a fast pitcher 
and up on a slow, curve-ball pitcher. He 
should be in the front of the box for a 
bunt. He should be well back when a 
steal is on, forcing the catcher to move 
back also. When trying to draw a walk, 
he should either crowd the plate or stand 
in the rear outside corner of the box. The 
latter position seems to work well against 
a pitcher who lacks control. After study- 
ing the opposing pitcher, the coach can 
help the batter by advising him where and 
when to shift. 


The Swing 


We tell the batter that, as he starts his 
swing, his first thought should be to main- 
tain sight of the ball. Many young play- 
ers tend to pull the head either upward 
or downward during the swing and there- 
fore find it impossible to watch the ball 
all the way. The hitter must start his bat 
high, level off, meet the ball about fifteen 
inches in front of his body and follow 
through with his swing. He must learn to 
make his step short, keep his shoulders 
level, his hips in line and use mostly arms 
and wrists in making the swing. We try 
to watch for and correct faults in form, 
such as the common tendency to take too 
long a step or to drop the rear shoulder. 

The one thing other than keeping the 
eyes on the ball that we emphasize most 
is that of hitting the ball out in front. We 
insist on having every boy take part in a 
“pepper game” with two fielders for ten 
minutes each day. The fielders at first 
stand five yards away, then move back to 
ten and finally to fifteen. The batter is 
compelled to level off and to meet the ball 
out in front in order to place his hits. 
This game does not, however, teach the 
batter to follow through and so, after the 
“pepper game,” we have him take his turn 
in the batting cage, where he can continue 
to practice leveling off and hitting the 
ball out in front, and in addition can prac- 
tice the follow-through. The pitchers for 
this practice try to get the ball over the 
plate at the right height, throwing it 





straight and at a reasonable speed. We 
tell the boy that in practicing his follow- 
through he needs only to emphasize arm 
and wrist action, and if he is holding 
his wrists correctly it will come naturally. 


The Run to First 


While running to first would seem to 
be something apart from batting, we feel 
that the start and run to first are so closely 
connected with batting that they must be 
practiced along with it. After the boy’s 
“pepper” and cage practice we make him 
take at least five turns at the plate with 
good, fast pitching, curves being used only 
after the first two weeks. The batter must 
run to first each time he hits the ball, and 
we take his time with a stop-watch, start- 
ing the watch when he hits the ball and 
stopping it as soon as his foot touches 
first base. Four seconds flat is good time. 
Every player should be able to make the 
distance in less than four and five-tenths 
seconds. We take times in all practice and 
regular games and post them after each 
game. We have the satisfaction of seeing 
few instances of loafing on the way to 
first base. A number of times runners 
have reached first safely when they might 
not have done so if they had not been 
given this practice. 

If he is to make good time, the batter 
must start with the hit and dig hard. On 
infield hits, he must not look for the ball. 
He can usually tell by the actions of the 
first baseman how close the play is to be. 
He should not slide for first or stretch on 
his last step, but should strive to run 
through, maintaining a normal stride. On 
hits to the outfield, he should glance in 
the direction of the hit just before making 
his turn. Then he should take the turn 
and start toward second on every outfield 
hit. 


Correcting Batting Faults 


The following faults, many of which are 
easily corrected, are the ones that we no- 
tice most frequently: Using the wrong 
type of bat, taking the wrong position in 
the box, taking a poor stance, not keeping 
the eyes on the ball, gripping the bat too 
tightly, waving the bat out of hitting posi- 
tion at the start of the pitch, not starting 
the bat high in making the swing, not 
swinging through in a plane parallel to the 
ground, not leveling off, not hitting the 
ball out in front, failing to use the arms 
and wrists properly, dropping the rear 
shoulder and swinging under, taking too 
long a step, stepping away, crouching, hit- 
ting off the heels, lunging, being slow in 
starting. 


General Suggestions 


We make the following general sugges- 
tions to all our batters: 

Spend a little time and use a little 
thought in picking the kind of bat and the 
spot in the box that are best for you. 

Get a good stance and learn to swing 
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properly. The stance and swing in base- 
ball are as important as the stance and 
swing in golf and are more difficult fo 
apply, because the object is in motion. 

Learn to follow the flight of the ball 
with the eyes. This takes practice and 
concentration. 

Practice bunting before you ‘start hit- 
ting. It will help you in learning to watch 
the ball. 

Think of batting as the most important 
item in your practice, and bat at every 
opportunity. 

Every batter has a “groove,” that is, a 
certain place where he can hit the ball 
best. He also has a “groove” or place 
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where he finds the ball hardest to hit. Go 
to the plate determined to hit at only the 
kind of ball that you hit best. Visualize 
the spot and refuse to strike at anything 
outside your groove until the pitcher gets 
two strikes on you. 

It is better to work on your strength 
than on your weakness. You can improve 
your batting most by letting every ball in 
your “weak groove” go by and concen- 
trating on hitting only- balls within your 
“good groove.” 

Look for good balls instead of bad ones. 
Expect every pitch to be good. Then, as 
soon as you see that the ball is not coming 
where you expected it, you can prepare to 
let it go. This is better than to look for 
bad balls and be surprised to find a good 
one coming up. 

Get the “feel” of hitting with the arms 
and wrists. 

Every time you go to the plate, con- 
centrate on the following: 

1. Watching the ball all the way up to 
the plate. 

2. Looking for the ball within your 
“good groove.” 

3. Leveling off. 

4. Hitting the ball out in front. 
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fections. 


in condition. 


APRIL SHOWERS 


often fall on the ambitious athletes training 
for spring and summer sports, and frequently 
lead to inflamed joints and respiratory in- 


is a trainer's standby in these conditions and 
is of tremendous aid in keeping his charges 


Write for sample and literature 





167 Varick Street 





THE DENVER CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 


; New York, N. Y. 























The New Hillman-Austin 
Practice Hurdle 


Less than One Pound Force necessary to over- 
turn. 

Hurdle resets itself if knocked over either way. 

Canvas top to prevent injuries. 

May be used indoors or out of doors. 

Removes the hazards from hurdle practice. 

Metal uprights and heavy metal bottom bar. 
Middle crossbars made of wood. 


Send for Circular 


HILLMAN-AUSTIN 


BOX 492, HANOVER, N. H. 
Sent by freight, crated, $9.00 F.O.B. 
Hanover, N. H. 








The New Hillman-Austin Practice Hurdle 
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O’SHEA 
AWARD SWEATERS 


There are O’Shea Honor Sweaters for 
all Purposes and Purses 


HEAVY SHAKERS 
MEDIUM SHAKERS 
BABY SHAKERS 
JERSEY SWEATERS 





No. 15C 








Ne. MR 


All are made of the finest yarns and with 
the same careful attention to details of 
manufacture which has always distin- 
guished O’Shea sweaters and which has 
made them the Standard for fifteen 
years. 


O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 


2414 N. SACRAMENTO AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL 











The Latest 
in Athletic 
Equipment 


Manufacturers 
now have ready 
their new lines of 
fall athletic 
equipment. 
Check up on your 
needs for fall, as 
well as spring and 
summer. Clip 
the item that 
interests you, 
attach it to your 
letterhead and 
mail it with your 
name to the 
address on the 
coupon 
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For bruises, sprains, SORE 
MUSCLES, athlete's foot. 


| W. F. Young, Inc. Springfield, 


; Mass., 245 Lyman St. Please send 


me free sample of Absorbine, Jr. 


OZITE Filled Gym Mats 
American Hair & Felt Co., Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. Please 
send your illustrated folder on 
Ozite Gym Felt and the name of 
your nearest dealer. 


Long Span STEEL ARCHES for 
Athletic Buildings 

Arch Roof Construction Co., Inc., 

53 West 42nd Street, New York 

City, N. Y. Please give me name 

of representative who can tell me 

about steel arches for gyms, etc. 


TICKETS for Athletic Events 
Arcus Ticket Co., 348 N. Ashland 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Please send 
prices of your tickets for athletic 
events. Specifications and quan- 
tity desired are as follows: 


BASK-O-LITE BASKETBALL 
GOALS 
The Bask-O-Lite Co., New Albany, 


Ind. Please mail literature about 


Bask-O-Lite Basketball Goals. 


Coach with MOVIES 
Bell and Howell Company, 1809 
Larchmont Ave., Chicago. Please, 
send me, without obligation [J 
Filmo camera booklet [] Filmo 16 
mm projector booklet. 


ATHLETIC SUPPORTERS, Training 
Supplies 

Bike Web Mfg. Co., 41 West 25th 

St., Chicago. Please send new 

"Handbook for Winners.” | have 

not received a copy from your re- 

cent mailing. 


SHOES for Athletes 























‘Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co., Swanson & 


Ritner Sts., Philadelphia, Penn. 
Please send information about your 
athletic shoes. 


GYM SHIRTS—T Shirts—Jerseys 
—Hoods 


Champion Knitwear Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. Please send catalogue. 


Snyder SHOULDER GUARD. 








; Chesterman & Streeter, Inc., 1205 
| Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


Please send information regarding 


your Snyder Shoulder Guard. 


FLOODLIGHTS for Stadiums 
Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Please send information on flood- 
lights for lighting football fields, 
tennis courts, etc. 


REMOVOL! The painless non-ex- 








plosive remover of adhesive 
tape! 
The Dayton Laboratories, Inc., 


1440 Sprinafield St., Dayton, Ohio. 
Please send a sample of Removol. 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE for Athletic 
Injuries! 

Denver Chemical Mfg. Co., 167 

Varick St., New York, N. Y. Please 

send sample of Antiphlogistine. 





BASEBALL and FOOTBALL 
Equipment 

J. A. Dubow Mfg. Co., 1907-13 

Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me your catalogue. 





Basketball MOTION PICTURES 

H. D. Gath Co., Route 7, Madi- 
son, Wis. Please send me partic- 
ulars regarding the rental and sale 
of your basketball motion pictures. 





FLOODLIGHT Your Field! 

General Electric, Dept. 6B-201, 
Schenectady, N. Y. Please send 
me your layout drawings for typical 
football fields. The average at- 
tendance at our gamesis........ 





Electrical BASKETBALL SCORE- 
BOARD 

Giant Mfg. Co., Dept. A, Council 

Bluffs, lowa. Please send me in- 

formation on your scoreboard. 





Complete Line of ATHLETIC 
EQUIPMENT 

The P. Goldsmith Sons Co., John 

& Findlay Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Please send me your catalogue. 





SPRING and SUMMER Sports 
Great Western Athletic Goods 
Co., 3601 W. Arthington St., Chi- 
cago. Please send me your spring 
and summer catalogue. 





Free BASEBALL BOOK 


Hillerich & Bradsby, Louisville, Ky. 
Please send me ...... copies of 
your free baseball book. 





New PRACTICE HURDLE 
Hillman-Austin, Box 492, Hanover, 
N. H. Please send circular on 
practice hurdle. 


Holmes’ "MOVIES ON PAPER" 
David L. Holmes, Athletic Director. 
Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 
Please send information on “Movies 
on Paper.” 








BASKETBALL HINTS 
Hood Rubber Co., Athletic Foot- 
wear Dept., Watertown, Mass. 


Please send me ...... copies of 
the 1936-1937 Basketball Hints. 





Seal-O-San Is TOUGH 

The Huntington Laboratories, 
Huntington, Ind, Please send me 
complete information about your 
Seal-O-San for gym floors. 





Get Into the "SUNSHINE" 
Kahnfast Satins, 444 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Please send me 
information about Sunshine Satins 
for softball uniforms. 





KANGAROO LEATHER! 


Ask your dealer to show you Kan- 
garoo leather shoes! Kangaroo 
leather is 17% stronger than other 
leathers, is lightweight, soft, pliable 
and the choice a championship 
teams! 





Prevent Athlete's Foot with ALTA- 
co 


C. B. Dolge Co., Westport, Conn. 
Please send your latest booklet. 





Baseball Equipment by KEN-WEL 
Ken-Wel, Utica, N. Y. Please send 
me information about your base- 
balls and gloves. 
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Busy Coaches 
Welcome These 


Coupons! 


Samples, Catalogues and 
Information Books on 
the Latest Develop- 
ments in Kquipment 
Help the Busy Coach 
to Keep Abreast—or 
Ahead—of the Times. 


Write your name 
and title on school 
letterhead, attach 
coupon and mail 


it to the address 
on the coupon. 


Do not send coupons 
to this magazine. 
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, change Ave., 


Athletic BOOKS 


| McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 
| West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me information about 


_ CO "Practical Football,” (J “Squash 


Racquets," (J) "The Boy's Book of 


| Strength." 





, GYM TOWELS with Special School 


Stripes 


| Theodore Mayer & Co., 323 S. 


Franklin St., Chicago. Please send 
me information about your towels. 





The BASKETBALL SHOE with 21 
Features! 

Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. 

Co., 320 Water St., Mishawaka, 

Ind. Please send me information 

about your basketball shoes and 

the name of your nearest dealer. 





A JOHNSON SKATE for every use 
Nestor Johnson Skate Co., 1900 
N. Springfield Ave., Chicago. 
Please send me catalogue. | should 
like to receive also your two book- 
lets, ‘'How to Play Winning 
Hockey" and “How to Build a 
Hockey Rink.” I have ..... boys 
on my hockey squad. 





| For BASEBALL 


Nocona Leather Goods Co., No- 
cona, Texas. Please send informa- 
tion about baseball gloves and 
mitts. 





Star SWEATERS for Star Athletes 
O'Shea Knitting Mills, 2414 N. 


, Sacramento Ave., Chicago. Please 


send information regarding award 


' sweaters. 





BADMINTON Is Going Strong 

Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Badmin- 
ton Division, Jeanette, Pa. Send 
me name of nearest dealer han- 


| dling Pennsylvania shuttles! 





| For Spring FOOTBALL 


Rawlings Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send me information about 


| your footballs, uniforms and pro- 
tective equipment. 





, ALL-STAR CAST by Reach 


A. J. Reach, Wright and Ditson, 
New York City. Please send me 
name of nearest dealer handling 
Reach basketballs, baseballs and 


, bats. 





Official RELAY BATONS 

Relay Baton Co., 519-21 No. 
Spaulding Ave., Chicago, Ill. En- 
closed is $1.25 for | dozen official 
relay batons, color ............. 





The BASEBALL and TRACK Sea- 
son is Here! 

John T. Riddell, Inc., 1259-63 N. 

Wood St., Chicago. Please send 


; me information about Riddell base- 


ball and track shoes. 


INSURANCE for Athletes! 
Chas, Ringer Company, 7921 Ex- 
Chicago. Please 
send me complete information re- 
garding athletic insurance. 








Illustrated COACHING BOOKS 


Sayger Sports Syndicate, Tiffin, 
Ohio. Please send me information 
about your illustrated coaching 
books. 


To Make BASKETBALL More In- 
teresting 

The Simplex Company, Edinburg, 

Indiana. Please send me Bulletin 

No. 10 describing your remote 

controlled scoring machines. 


2-in-1 Marker for TENNIS Courts 
and FOOTBALL Fields 

J. Hunter Smith, 6515 N. Maple- 

wood Ave., Chicago. Please send 

information about your marker. 


LEATHER'S BEST FRIEND! 
Snow-Proof Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Please send information about 
your Snow-Proof for the care of 
athletic leather. 














SPORTS EQUIPMENT of All Kinds 
A. G. Spalding & Bros., 105 Nas- 
sau St., New York, N. Y. Please 
send me latest catalogue and 
name of nearest dealer. 


FOOTBALL SHOES and CLEATS 


Edward C. "Dutch" Sternaman, 
2656 Diversey Blvd., Chicago. 
Please send prices and information 
cn Sternaman football shoes and 
cleats. 


To keep the ATHLETIC FIELD in 
Condition 


Toro Manufacturing Corporation, 
3042 Snelling Ave., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Please send catalogue show- 
ing power mowers and rollers. 


Helps for the TENNIS Coach 


Victor Surgical Gut Mfg. Co., 4501 
Packers Ave., Chicago, Ill. Please 
send me copies (as many 
as | need for my squad) of Bill 
Croker's booklet, ‘Footwork and 
Balance in Tennis.” 


The Wilson ELECTRIC SCORE- 
BOARD for Basketball 

Wilson Mfg. Co., Huntingburg, In- 

diana. Please send details and 

price of your Electric Scoreboard. 


Official BASEBALL Equipment 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 2037 
Powell Ave., Chicago. Please send 
me information regarding your 
baseball equipment. Put my name 
on your list for new catalogue. 


Winkler PORTABLE BLEACHERS 


W.H. Winkler, 7328 Spruce Street, 
New Orleans, La. Please send 
information about your Portable 
Bleachers and 6 Bit "Poor Boy” 
seat. 


SPOT-BILT ATHLETIC SHOES 


Witchell-Sheill Co., 1635 Augusta 
Blvd. Please send me complete 
details on your 1937 line of Spot- 
Bilt Shoes. 


SOUND AMPLIFICATION  Sys- 
tems. A necessary part of mod- 
ern equipment! 


Wright-De Coster, Inc., 2243 Uni- 
versity Avenue, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. Please send me complete in- 
formation on your sound amplifica- 
tion system and neme of your 
nearest sales office. 
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DURABILITY 


LIGHTNESS 
PROTECTION 
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